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A new form of design in crystal has been intro- 
duced by Steuben Glass, 718 Fifth Avenue. 
‘Twelve experimental pieces are shown. Some 
are free, sculptural abstractions. Others incor- 
porate intricate engravings on prismatic forms. 


Flight * Designed by Don Pollard * Height 12.” 


ANNOUNCES 








GLASS DESIGN 


In these pieces, the designers have exploited the 
natural decorative quality of brilliant crystal. 
The forms evoke a subjective mood on the part 
of the observer. In this sense, free from any 
functional purpose, they are examples of pure art. 
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NEEDHAM’S ANTIQUES, Inc. 


J. E. TRELEAVEN 


143 East 57th Street EL 5-7493 New York 22, N. Y. 


A SUPERB CHIPPENDALE MAHOGANY 
RENT TABLE 

of mellow brown color, on a square base with 

a cupboard below. Each drawer is fitted with 


its original swan neck handle. 
CA 1770 


Dia, 42”, H. 3012”, Base 2142” x 22”. 





We cordially invite you to visit our four 
floors of antiques to see one of the fin- 
est and most interesting collections in 
America. Four new shipments have ar- 
rived since mid-March. 











Importers of Fine English Antique Furniture 
Paintings and Porcelain 

















MC MILLEN INC 


ANTIQUES 148 EAST 55th STREET - NEW YORK INTERIORS 
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JOHN S. WALTON 


is now located at 23 West 55th Street, just west of 5th Avenue, in a three-story build- 
ing where we expect to maintain our past reasonable prices. 


This additional space will give us the opportunity to display many of our fine pieces for 
which we have not had enough space in the past, as well as allow us to set up one floor 
devoted entirely to American furniture selling at prices that the most modest young 
collector can afford. We shall maintain our policy of trading items back at full purchase 


price on other items. 


We hope you will like our new quarters and that you will find there the fine antiques 


we know you appreciate and enjoy. 
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Lynch's 
PICTURE RODS 


the labor-saving, back-saving 
time-saving, picture-saving 
modern way to hang pictures. 


Unweighted, the hooks slide 
easily on square steel rods... 
lock solidly in position 
with the weight of the picture. 


Used by thousands in the 
world’s leading museums, 
galleries and private 
collections. 


RICHARD DOAN 


American Antiques 


. .. for discriminating collectors looking 


for museum quality 


Send for free folder 


Bethel Road U. S. Route 202 e 


Newtown, Connecticut Made and sold only by 


KENNETH LYNCH & SONS 


Art-Gallery Supplies 


Closed Mondays Factory Road, Wilton, Conn. 


Garden 6-9116 
















































Villages 


For those many Americans who have been trou- 
bled successively by the vanishing of the Indian, 
the buffalo, and the familiar locomotive with its 
beloved steam whistle there can be added a new 
cry, “lo the poor American village!” Few changes 
of the past generation have been so unsettling 
as the expansion of the American village into a 
sprawling impersonal aggregation of buildings — 
neither city nor town. The impact on people’s 
imaginations by the disappearance of the village 
can best be measured in the number of restored 
and reconstructed American villages which have 
sprung into existence within the last few years. 
Gerald Carson in his study of the subject (Think, 
Dec. 1954) suggests that the first of America’s 


restored communities came into existence in 1925 


Front of the Governor’s Palace, Colonial Williamsburg 


Restoration 


when a group of log cabins was moved inio 


Decorah, Iowa, and opened to the public. Schoen- 
brunn Village in New Philadelphia, Ohio, fol- 
lowed in 1929, and Storrowton in West Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, in 1930. Today there are 
more than thirty such developments in the area 
east of the Mississippi River alone. 

This issue of Art in America is wholly devoted 
to restoration villages — those outdoor museums 
which are groups of buildings seeking to re-create 
the well-knit communities of the 17th, 18th and 
early 19th centuries and the way of life which 
existed in their churches, houses, and shops. In 
some cases these museum pioneers have been 
fortunate in finding communities which survive 
virtually unscathed. Little is needed beyond the 
pruning away of nominal amounts of later ma- 
terial to restore a much earlier appearance. In 
other cases enough has survived to provide a 
nucleus. to which with the removal of extraneous 
structures exact replicas or reconstructed approxi- 
mations of earlier buildings can be added. Occa- 
sionally the museum village may be a complete 


reconstruction using new materials to re-create a 


hypothetical or long since vanished early Ameri- 
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can community on a real or arbitrary site. Or 
the museum can be a newly created village using 
actual old buildings brought together from a 
variety of places. Not content with just furnish- 
ing the buildings with authentic objects of the 
period a number of outdoor museums have peo- 
pled the shops and houses with demonstrators 
of forgotten crafts and customs. But the stage 
is never set without a number of problems in 
both mechanics and philosophy. A number of 
these problems are discussed in the following 
pages by the directors and museum personnel 
themselves — from the mechanics of setting up 
a crafts demonstration program to the philosophy 
behind using a simple early tavern as a museum 
building for the display of highly specialized col- 
lections of Americana. 

There are other fundamental questions of phi- 
losophy involved, some of which are answered 
here, some of which must perhaps remain un- 
answered, and still others which are not raised 
at all. It may be asked, for example, whether 
we interpret the period too literally in some of 
our villages. While a few of these museums in- 
clude buildings which cover a fairly wide span 
of time the average village museum confines 
itself to one period and excludes material of 
any other. It can be argued, of course, that in 
many parts of our country the sequence of periods 
has not been a long one, and that the farther 
back one pushes the period of the village the 
fewer styles one would have found. 

Yet the sort of self-contained, neighborly and 
co-operative village which we often seek to re-cre- 
ate survived into the 20th century with a colorful 
melange of styles and period types and with some 
of its craft habits still intact. The writer of these 
notes, in fact, can recall from a recent boyhood 
an active blacksmith’s shop in the small Vermont 


_ Village in which he was raised. Is there perhaps 


“some loss in pushing the terminal date of our 


museum villages back to 1850 and before? Do 


we sacrifice a certain amount of realism in clos- 


ing our eyes to the more recent past? There is 


certainly a valuable lesson to be learned in see- 


ing a group of 18th or early 19th century build- 


ings together in a single community pattern as 


“they once must have appeared, but looking at 


the problem from another angle are we altogether 


right when we speak of later styles as clashing? 
In removing these late houses from the scene are 
we not possibly placing too much confidence in a 
judgment on the Victorian house which lacks 
among other things the perspective of time? The 
assumption that there is a clashing of styles has, 
it seems, been accepted as an article of faith, 
usually unchallenged at home but often a matter 
of surprise to our European friends. They tend 
to look back now with amused exasperation upon 
similar unexamined decisions in their past such as 
for example that in which a fine 17th century 
chapel at Oxford was demolished as inconsonant 
in style with the earlier Gothic building to which 
it was attached and replaced with a ccpy of 
Sainte Chapelle in Paris! 

This is but one of the decisions which the out: 
door museum must face in an overall promising 
future. Fortunately a lack of variety cannot be 
counted among its problems. A glance at our 
check list in the final pages of this issue will 
illustrate the scope of the restoration village — 
its range in period and type of building from 
the 1630 settler’s dugout to the laboratory of 
Thomas Alva Edison, its emphasis on regional 
types from the pioneer log cabin in Illinois to 
the Colonial capitol at Williamsburg, and _ its 
unusual special collections from weather vanes to 
antique autos. There is at the same time, par- 
ticularly among the six restorations described in 
this issue, an interesting common denominator 
in that each came into being largely through the 
interests and foresight and means of a single 
individual, In this way many of our outdoor 
museums have a definite link with some of the 
great art collections in our largest museums that 
bear a personal stamp. Above all, whether the 
outgrowth of the efforts of one or many, these 
villages have been saved from the stresses and 
strains which tend to disrupt and destroy the 
traditional village pattern. In this respect they 
should be of interest not only to the many thou- 
sands of annual visitors who come to be instructed 
and entertained but to those who hope to discover 
some clue to the problem of how we may keep 
our own communities from losing completely the 
sense of unity among people that existed in the 
early American village. 

— Assotr LowELL Cummines, Guest Editor 
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Folk Art in the 


sit 4 


Shelburne Museum 


Shelburne Museum 


Many outdoor museums find that they tend to accumulate 
certain specialized collections over and beyond the normal 
quota of assorted items needed for the period furnishing 
of their buildings. Several museums, in fact, have become 
well-known for some special collections, such as for exam- 
ple the large exhibition of folk art at the Shelburne Mu- 
seum in Vermont. In the following pages Mrs. J. Watson 
Webb who has gathered this material together discusses 
the place of the special collection in the museum village. 


While the Shelburne Museum has been open 
to the public for just three years and has been 
under construction for only seven, the history of 
many of its collections is a matter of a lifetime. 
How well I recall my mother, Mrs. Henry O. 
Havemeyer, saying: “How can you, who have 
been brought up with Rembrandts and Manets, 
collect and live with such American trash?” She 
was referring to some folk art sculpture I had 
already started to collect at a very early age 
and which I loved just as much as she did her 


BY ELECTRA H. WEBB 


fine collections of European art. 

Obviously my mother did not consider my 
eagles, cigar store Indians, and primitive furni- 
ture art at all, which brings us to the matter of 
individual taste and to a suitable definition of 
art, particularly folk art. 

In May of 1950, thirteen authorities were in- 
vited by Antiques magazine to take part in a 
symposium on thé question “What is American 
Folk Art?” As might be expected, thirteen differ-— 
ent points of view were expressed. My interpreta- 
tion is a simple one. Since the word “folk” in 
America means all of us, folk art is that self- 
expression which has welled up from the hearts 
and hands of the people. The creators can be 
kin or strangers and they can be rich or poor, 
professional or amateur, but in America, and 
particularly in Vermont and all of New England, 


% 


they are still known as “folks.” Their work can 
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Mermaid Weathervane. Wood, 5214” long, mid 19th century. Said to have come from the Roby barn in Wayland, Massachusetts 


Attributed to Warren Gould Roby, coppersmith and brazier 


be exquisitely wrought or it can be crude. We 


are apt to differ in our ideas as to whether it is 
truly art, and to what degree it is artistic. But 
we must sense in all of the work properly identi- 
fied as folk art the strong desire on the part of 
the people to create something of beauty. When 
our forefathers created it, they were expressing 
themselves and they were trying to transmit that 
feeling to the work itself. Perhaps the creators 
did not think of it as art, but I am one who has 
thought so for approximately fifty years. 

I shall not attempt to worry the definition of 
folk art further, but I must tell the story of a 
man who entered the Shelburne Museum’s Horse- 
shoe Barn, which is constructed of handhewn 
timbers from ten old Vermont barns and two 
gristmills and which now houses the many car- 
riages belonging to my husband and his parents, 
the late Dr. and Mrs. W. Seward Webb, as well 
as countless New England vehicles. Looking up 
at the mighty network of beams, this visitor said: 
“TI feel as though I had just entered a cathedral.” 

To him the beams were art and stirred him in 
a way that perhaps none of the other collections 
could. To another, the construction of the early 
Riddell Barn represents art, for the knee-braces 
in their placement form a diamond-shaped pat- 
tern, and many of the smaller braces are of curly 
maple. The fact that not only the beams, but 
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the planks in the floor are all pinned down with 
pegs is most unusual and represents art to those 
who know the fine points of wood construction 
and design. Dating before 1800, this is the earliest 
and finest Vermont barn we have ever seen. To 
persons interested in construction, the little slate 
jail always excites interest. Unlike those in the 
ordinary marble or slate wall, the jail’s narrow 
slabs have been laid one on top of the other, 
forming a unique pattern which can often be 
found in the thin strips of patchwork the early 
housewife fitted together to make a Roman Stripe 
quilt. 

In one form or another folk art appears in al- 
most all of the museum’s twenty buildings, spread 
over twenty acres, but the folk art sculpture col- 
lection as such is concentrated in the Stagecoach 
Inn. The fact that the Inn and certain other build- 
ings are used to house individual collections, 
while others are furnished according to their peri- 
ods, does not give us much concern, nor does the 
fact that the collections are widely divergent in 
character. 

Webster’s definition of a museum is: “A build- 
ing or place for the keeping and exhibition of a 
collection of objects of interest or curiosity, works 
of art... or the like...” While our collectiors, 
like our buildings, are greatly diversified, we 
have exerted much effort to make sure that each 





Indian Chief — Pilot House Figure 
Polychromed Wood, 68” high, about 1850 
Found in Louisiana 





item is as fine an example in its category as we 


were able to obtain, and that it has been displayed 
in a setting as tasteful and harmonious as we 
could make it. While a few of the items in the 
folk art and other collections are Continental, we 
have not hesitated to display them alongside the 
American pieces, for obviously they share a com- 
mon derivation. 

Since the Stagecoach Inn was built about the 
time when much of the folk art that it contains 
was being created, we find that it presents a 
natural setting for our collections of figureheads, 
weathervanes, trade signs, circus figures, decoys, 
eagles and other categories of folk art. The build- 
ing is outstanding from a construction point of 
view. All the beams are of oak and the gunstock 
posts in the corners of the rooms are extraordi- 
narily large as are the floor and roof boards. There 
are ten fireplaces and two ovens for which over 
40,000 bricks were used, more than can be counted 
in our little School House. The ball room and 
large square rooms gave us an opportunity to 
group various pieces together so they would har- 


monize and yet not overwhelm the visitor as they 


might do if arranged in an art gallery. 












conveys more strongly a feeling of sea-faring New 


England than this very old sculptural form. Be 


cause different types of ships required specifie 


kinds of figureheads, a rather wide variety is dis 
played in the Stagecoach Inn. There is a “bust 


head” figure twenty-seven inches high, presum- 


ably the portrait of the wife of a whaling ship | 
master. Quite another type is the one designed 


for fast sailing vessels, those long slender ships 


with their figureheads almost a structural exten 


sion of their converging prow lines. With flowin 


garments following their body contours, and ha 


In the ship’s figurehead dwelled not only the 
soul of the ship, but the spirit of the carver who 
fashioned it. Surely no other kind of folk art 



















blowing as though they are facing a freshening) 








wind, these figures are surely the most enchan ‘ 
ing of all. Our Columbia figurehead, found in 









the Virgin Islands in 1932, illustrates the grace 


of these figures. 

With the advent of steam-powered ships, the 
decorations became far less elaborate, and instead 
of being placed at the bow of the ship found a 
new home on the masthead or pilot house. Such 
a figure is the Museum’s Indian Chief which was 
originally supposed to have been used on a steam- 
boat sunk during the Civil War. 

Our pine eagle with its forty-eight inch wing- 





Dolphin Weathervane. Copper, 26” long, late 19th century 
Found in Yarmouthport, Massachusetts 


Columbia Figurehead. Wood painted white and gold 
46” high, about 1800. Found in the Virgin Islands 
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spread, found near Salem, Massachusetts, is an 
example of another embellishment of sea-going 
crafts, the stern decoration. It incorporates vari- 
ous waterfront symbols as a base and a banner 
e pluribus unum is threaded through its open 
beak. The names of the ships on which they 
sailed were seldom marked on figureheads, but 
there is one bust head in the museum collection 
which was found in Camden, New Jersey, and 
was used on the ship Pilgrim in commission at the 
end of the American Revolution. Incised into the 
wood appear the following words: 
Privat Armed Brigg 
PILGRIM 
1781 

Such information is both interesting and valu- 
able historically, particularly since there are some 
pieces in every collection of folk art whose origins 
remain in doubt. It was with similar satisfaction 
that we acquired vital information about one 
of our cockerel weathervanes found in New Jersey 
or the eastern bank of the Delaware River. When 
it was being mounted in the Museum workshop, 
the two hollow parts of the cock were forced 
apart because through one of the holes in the 


“Nantasket” by James Bard. Oil on canvas, 54” long. Painted in New York in 1857 








presi: 





tin could be seen a small paper. When the paper 
was withdrawn the following became known: The 
cockerel, + Le coq de Gallas, + was used on a 
little church in Burgundy, France, and in 1636, 
during the conflicts, was taken from the steeple 
of the church by the Austrians. Field Marshal 
Matthias Gallas rescued it from the hands of his 
soldiers and returned it to the town where it was 
replaced on the steeple. When the new church 
was built, the weathervane was salvaged by a 
man whose family kept it until 1870, when he 
passed it to another friend. In 1910 it was pur- 
chased abroad by two Vermonters and brought 
to America. A letter addressed to these former 
owners has been returned marked “deceased” and 
research has failed to verify or disprove this story 
of the Coq de Gallas. Imprinted in the iron 
socket is the date 1636. 

The cockerel was also a favorite farm weather- 
vane; examples in wood, copper, tin, and brass 
can be seen in the museum collections. Even 
when the thin metal ones were fashioned on iden- 
tical forms or templates, the makers varied the 
tail-feather arrangement. Their appreciation of 
fine lines led them to make much of the curling 
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sweep of the tail feathers and the exaggerated 


erect posture of the rooster. 

Another of the museum’s cockerel weathervanes, 
made of wood with iron legs, came from the 
Fitch Tavern in Bedford, near Concord, Massa- 
chusetts. At this tavern, built before 1731, the 
Minute Men rallied on the morning of April 19, 
1775. 

It is only natural that a marine motif dominated 
weathervanes near the seacoast towns, and the 
copper dolphin in the museum’s collection, so 
far as we know, is unique. The cod is also repre- 
sented in wood and in copper. A low relief carv- 
ing of a mermaid with her mirror and comb came 
from a barn in Wayland, Massachusetts, and is 
an unusual choice for an inland weathervane. 

The museum’s archaic looking copper horse, 
which, however, dates trom 1850, was used as a 
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Pine Chest of Drawers 


+ 
Painted black with red and white ee 
stylized decoration, 44” high 


New England, about 1690-1710 ¢ 


vane on a barn in Shelburne Village and is orig 
inal in conception and execution, with particular 
emphasis on the mane, ears and even eye-lids, 
all of sheet copper, cut in separate pieces and 
fastened with solder to the head. | 

Other motifs represented in the Stagecoach Ini 
are an elaborate fire engine with two dashing 
horses, and a locomotive fashioned of zinc, brass, 
and iron with a superstructure of lightning rod 
which, because of its comparative sophistication, 
was probably added to the simple steam engine ©! 
at a later date. 

Perhaps the most picturesque and varied of all 
American trade signs are the cigar store figures, 
which share the Stagecoach Inn with such other§ ?” 


familiar types as the cobbler’s boot, baker’s sheaf § °°‘ 
of wheat, the druggist’s mortar and pestle and§ “* 
me 






the optician’s spectacles. Although the male Indian 
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Calico Spread, vari-colored patches on white muslin, 95 x 100 inches 


Cross-stitched at top: “Ann Robinson October Ist 1813” 


in war paint and feathered regalia was the most 


popular, the squaw was often carved and very 


occasionally a squaw with a papoose on her back 


was made to order. In the late 1880's painted 


metal Indians began to replace the wooden ones. 


They were extremely weather-resistant and so 
heavy that they were difficult to steal, but they 
were very expensive. Pewter and zinc were the 
metals used, and it is strange that more of these 


have not survived, but they are relatively rare. 
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The Pocahontas in the museum collection is one 
of these zinc models. Closely allied with the 
Indian and also used as cigar store fixtures was a 
varied collection of figures which includes Moors 
and Turks, Victorian ladies, Scotsmen in their 
kilts and tam-o-shanters, Punch, African minstrels 
and negro slave boys. Each of these figures is to 
be found in the museum collection, along with 
a variety of full length male and female Indians, 
as well as the rarer bust figures of Indian chiefs. 


The tavern trade signs, painted by itinerant 


artists and repainted in many cases in the spring 


by the limners who came through the towns and 


villages to do portraits of the local gentry are of 
interest to many. Although in the museum one 
may see tavern signs which were found in other 
New England states, probably the most popular 
from a local point of view is the one which came 
from the E. Noyes Inn at Bennington, Vermont. 
Called the General Stark, this inn was named in 


honor of the hero of the Battle of Bennington, 


Sternboard Eagle 

Found near Salem, Massachusetts, early 19th century 
Polychromed woodcarving, 2144” high, 48” wingspread 
This is a relief carving from a single piece of pine, 
originally about 2” thick. Some of the original poly- 
chrome is visible, although the eagle has been re- 
painted several times. Note the various waterfront 
symbols, ingeniously incorporated in the design. 


and on the sign he is shown astride his horse. 

The carvings which were made for the circus 
wagon caravans and for the carrousels can he 
considered a part of our American heritage, but 
entirely different from the utilitarian folk scuip- 
ture made for other purposes. This is native art 
certainly, but a special kind of popular art made 
for a holiday crowd. It was lavish, ornate, glit- 
tering and extravagant. The circus wagon figures 
were freely adapted to fit the need, and the fig. 
ures for the sides of the wagon were usually 
carved in relief, while the corner figures were 
in the full round. The figure of Columbus in 
the museum collection is from a circus wagon 
as is also a female figure with her elaborate 
headdress. 

The carrousel animals are similar to the wagon 
carvings and show the same opulent and resplend- 
ent tendencies. The merry-go-round figures which 
are now on exhibit in the attic of the Stagecoach 


Inn are believed to have [continued on page 60] 
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Problems in Architectural Restoration... 


Colonial Williamsburg 


The physical setting of the outdoor museum is perhaps its 
most important aspect. The problems of architectural 
restoration and/or reconstruction are thus of vital concern 
to all. Few museums are more extensive in layout than 
Colonial Williamsburg, and in the following article Single- 
ton P. Moorehead of their architectural staff discusses both 
the practical and philosophical problems of re-creating a 
colonial town. 


For some years before 1926 the late Dr. W. A. 
R. Goodwin, Rector of Bruton Parish Church in 
Williamsburg and Professor of Biblical Literature 
at the College of William and Mary, became in- 
creasingly conscious of the importance of this 
18th century capital city of the Virginia colony 
to modern Americans as one of their principal 
heritages. He was well aware of the increasing 
encroachments of modern life upon the rapidly 
disappearing remains of the old city and could 
well foresee that soon it would be gone forever. 
Other colonial centers of like stature had been 
engulfed; Williamsburg was one of the few re- 
maining possible of preserving and restoring. He 
ordered his thoughts about these possibilities and 
in 1926 an opportunity came to place them before 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., whose response 
made possible the fulfillment of this great con- 
ception. 

There were other compelling reasons for re-cre- 
ating the colonial city. Geographically it was 
situated close to two other very significant colonial 
shrines, Jamestown and Yorktown, which marked 
the beginning and the end of our colonial period. 
It would be possible to re-establish the whole 
Williamsburg scene against which the drama of a 
rising young America had been enacted. Further, 
there were 82 original houses and buildings still 
in existence on their original sites, disposed on 
the city plan which had survived comparatively 
urdisturbed. Even the streets kept their old 
nemes: Duke of Gloucester, Prince George, Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland to name a few. There was 
ar imposing mass of source material already 


known as well as a vast bibliography — and no 





BY SINGLETON P. MOOREHEAD 


telling what else could be added if searched for 
— all awaiting the effort to be brought into a 
central system for interpretation. This whole con- 
cept, then, could be an adventure in education of 
unparallelel scope to benefit the American people 
and to be dedicated to them. 

Two factors, not at first realized, proved of 
the greatest aid to the accurate development of 
the project. In fact, had it not been for them 
it is very doubtful whether the restoration of 
Williamsburg could ever have approached the 
scope it finally assumed. 

The first of these concerned the quality of the 
soil in relation to archaeological investigation. 
The ardent prayer of every archaeologist who is 
faced with excavating in the earth must be that 
the soil he is to encounter will be of a firm nature 
so that he can readily differentiate those parts 
which are undisturbed from those disturbed by 
men. At Williamsburg the prayer was abundantly 
granted. Nothing could have been more fortunate 
than the thick bed of heavy clay which underlay 
the top. soil throughout the area. The clay is so 
tough that in its undisturbed state it can only be 
loosened with the pickax or mattock before the 
shovel can be employed to remove it. On the 
other hand, a disturbed area in the clay can read- 
ily be trowelled or shovelled. If, for instance, a 
colonial building had been erected on brick walls, 
later removed or demolished and the brick sal- 
vaged for use elsewhere, the trace of the walls 
remains perfectly legible including bits of broken 
brick and mortar to prove the case. There were 
other favorable if subordinate factors. The colo- 
nial mortar was easily distinguishable as was the 
brick work, and the artifacts that were found 
were of great aid in judging period and use. In 
a program where archaeology assumed so impres- 
sive a role the importance of all this can hardly 
be exaggerated. 

The second factor concerned the architectural 


style which developed in colonial Virginia. The 
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Map of the 39th encampment at Williamsburg of the French Army under Rochambeau 
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Duke of Gloucester Street, showing Nicholson Shop, Pasteur-Galt Apothecary Shop, Scrivener House, Alexander Craig House 


style was well defined in many phases by the time 
Williamsburg was laid out, and it reached its 
flowering not long afterwards in a fully developed 
staze, the stage we think of when we think of 
Williamsburg. It was highly conventional and 
throughout the colony was amazingly homogene- 
ou. There were few local differences or depar- 
tures from the conventional patterns. 

The reasons for this are not hard to find. First 
of all, the colonists enjoyed easy transportation 


by water in the network of creeks, rivers and inlets 


which made up the Virginia tidewater, a term 
synonymous with colonial Virginia. The planters 
were constantly on the move by water on busi- 
ness or pleasure. There was a surprising lack of 
towns and thus the life of the country was pri- 
marily on the plantation and the plantation was 
customarily on navigable water or close to it. 
Here the architectural style grew up. 

As the restoration commenced it became imme- 
diately apparent that although a wealth of source 


material was available for study by the -research 
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Front of the College of William and Mary. The statue is of Lord Botetourt, next to the last of the royal governors of Virginia. 


group the design groups were faced with a star- 
tling dearth of published background information 


about the architecture and gardens. This was a 
serious handicap. The style had to be learned in 
all its detail in the field, and time was short. 
Along with a concentrated study of old buildings 
in Williamsburg there commenced a series of 
expeditions to all parts of the Virginia tidewater 
to measure early buildings and the remains of 
early gardens. For instance at Port Royal, a re- 
markable survival of the past, the whole town was 
measured. Notebooks were filled and albums of 
photographs were assembled. The detail seemed 
endless but in a surprisingly short time enough 


of this precious material was gathered to start 
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the first buildings of the program in Williams 
burg. The search was a continuing affair and in 
fact is still going on. Gradually what might be 
termed a pool of knowledge resulted to which a 
number of individuals contributed, becoming a 
source from which each could draw as he needed. 
Thus was brought about a full understanding of 
the style and a remarkable re-establishment of the 
workshop tradition. The fact that the style was 
homogeneous meant that it was permissible, in 
most cases, to draw upon precedent throughout 
the tidewater of Virginia for the work at Williams 
burg. 

Ordinarily, every Virginia house would have its 


complement of outbuildings whether in Williams 





ginia. 


burg or in the country. The forms of these’ were 
yery conventional, more so than the houses. They 
were grouped around the yard, a fenced area 
which included the main house, with the excep- 
tion of the stable and carriage house which were 
placed outside the limits of the yard and adjacent 
garden. The outbuildings contain the various 
services of the establishment and would usually 
consist of a kitchen, laundry, smoke house, dairy, 
well house, privies, stable and carriage house. 

The English influence on the domestic architec- 
ture was always strong throughout the colonial 
period as would be expected yet none of the Vir- 
ginia houses were strictly English in execution, 
nor were the relationships of the houses to their 
gardens, outbuildings and fencing. Perhaps the 
best way to state the case is to say that the houses 
were strongly reminiscent of England but carried 
out in the Virginia manner. A good example might 
be made of the brickwork. The general size of 
the brick and certainly the bonding repeated the 
English convention but the mortar and the brick 
had different colors and produced a total effect 
having a quality all its own. 

In Williamsburg the public buildings such as 
the College of William and Mary, the Capitol and 
the Governor’s House enjoyed special and indi- 
vidual forms which differed from each other be- 
cause they served entirely, different uses. They 
also differed from the domestic forms. Their 
detail, however, was unmistakably in the Virginia 
manner. The basis for their forms must therefore 
be sought in England. The Church, Court House 
and Gaol followed the Virginia conventions in 
form and detail while the Public Magazine was 
unique in appearance. 

As in the case of the domestic architecture the 
design of the gardens followed conventional pat- 
terns which had developed on the plantations 
where there was ample space to grow. In Wil- 
liamsburg the typical building lot was consider- 
ably more restricted yet the patterns and relation- 
ships already achieved were employed again. 
That they had to be compressed simply resulted 
in a closer grouping of the house and outbuild- 
ings in the yard and a less spacious garden. Cer- 
tainly in none of this did the layout lose charm. 
As a matter of fact, as we see things today a 


strong feeling of spaciousness was somehow re- 


tained. For their plantings the colonists not only 
brought with them knowledge of the English 
tradition but they also found in abundance un- 
familiar plant specimens native to Virginia such 
as American holly, southern magnolia, dogwood, 
redbud, tulip popular and many others. They 
were quick to appreciate the special qualities of 
these rich materials and to adapt them for orna- 
mental use. 

In the interior and exterior detail more than 
in any element of the style the work appears 
more conventional and at the same time more 
consistent. Certain exceptions there were, it is 
true, where work was commissioned to be exe- 
cuted in England and imported. Marble mantels, 
carved woodwork, decorative ironwork, ornamen- 
tal plaster work and ornamental exterior stone- 
work were the particular categories in which this 
occurred but the total was not great in compari- 
son with the amount of detail carried out locally, 
and was limited to the houses of the wealthier 


planters and to the more important public build- 


View of the Green from the roof-deck of the Governor’s Palace 
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The Pitt-Dixon House 


ings. In some special cases, English craftsmen 
were brought over to do the work, but this was 
also rare. 

The organization of the architecture and gar- 
dens of Williamsburg was by means of its city 
plan. It was a notable design and deserves our 
attention. For a place the size of Williamsburg, 
taking into account its topography, it would be 
difficult to conceive of a more successful solution. 

The topography of Williamsburg is clearly 
shown in the accompanying map of one of the 
encampments of the army of Rockambeau in the 
town in 1781. The irregularly shaded areas repre- 
sent the profusion of ravines running up from 
the creeks to the watershed between the James 
and York rivers on which the town was situated. 
The area of the town was therefore somewhat 
irregular. The principal avenue, the Duke of 
Gloucester Street, stretched seven-eighths of a 
mile between the Capitol at the east and the Col- 
lege of William and Mary at the west. College 
Landing, to the south, served the shipping on the 
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James River and Capitol Landing, to the north, 
gave access by smaller vessels to ships on the 
York River. At the College the road to James 
town and Richmond can be seen leading to the 
southwest and northwest respectively while near 
the Capitol the road to Yorktown bears south- 
east and the one to Capitol Landing heads north- 
east. In making the design of the city, following 
an act of the government in 1699, every possible 
opportunity for effective planning offered by the 
topography was seized. 

In 1705 another act was made of a supplemen- 
tary nature. Taken together, the acts were, in a 
sense, what we today would call a zoning ordi- 
nance. It was ordered that the city be laid out 
into half acre lots typically 82144 by 264 feet. It 
was the duty of the lot holder to build a house 
of at least a minimum size within a certain length 


of time to prevent reversion to the trustees. The 


minimum size was stipulated as 20 by 30 feet on 
the Duke of Gloucester Street but this could vary 
at the discretion of the trustees on other streeis. 
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The Capitol from the south 





The houses were to be not less than 10 foot pitch, 
placed within 6 feet of the street and all were 
to front alike. It was further ordered that the 
minimum size house required for the acquisition 
of two lots by the same owner was greater — 20 by 
40 feet if of brick and 20 by 50 if of frame with 
proper chimneys and cellars. All lot owners were 
required to enclose their lots with proper fencing 
consisting of walls, pales, or posts and rails. 

In reading the acts above one might gather that 
the resulting city would have been monotonous 
in appearance and so it would had it not been 
for the talent of the designers in other respects. 
Because of the topography the plan could not 
be uniform. The use of space and the employ- 
ment of its relationship to points of emphasis was 
remarkable and bears a message for modern town 
planners. The use of vistas, large and small, 
brought the intimate scene as well as the far 


Views into play to lend charm or to impress the 


eve with the points of emphasis to which the 


vistas led. 





and these were occupied by the three most im- 
portant public buildings to which they were 
closely related by their landscaping. The College 
of William and Mary and the Capitol terminated 
at each end the long vista created by the Duke 
of Gloucester Street as mentioned, while nearly 
midway between, extending at right angles to the 
north, was placed the Governor’s Palace which 
closed the vista provided by its green 210 feet 
wide and over 900 feet long, as flattering an ap- 
proach to a building as can be imagined. The 
effect of this monumental approach was height- 
ened by placing a traveled way on either side, by 
the observance of the 6 foot setback line in plac- 
ing the bordering buildings, by punctuating its 
termination with an oval turnaround before the 
entrance gates of the Palace and by planting 
orderly rows of catalpas on either side of the 
green itself. These three points of emphasis and 
their attendant vistas can be said to have formed 


the basic pattern about [continued on page 63] 
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There were three principal points of emphasis 



















Demonstration Cratits 
at : 


Old Sturbridge 
Village 


BY FRANK 0. SPINNEY 


To give the restored village as much as possible an authe 

tic life of its own some of the outdoor museums have intro 
duced a program of crafts demonstrations — men a : 
women in period costume who work at long-forgotten crafts” 
and occupations. Frank Spinney, Director of Old Sturbrid 

Village, discusses here the problems of a museum with 1 
very extensive demonstration program. ’ 





In common with the five other outdoor m 
ums described in this issue, Old Sturbridge Vik 
lage is a response to the deep and increasing 
interest Americans have in the story of their co + 
try’s past. These institutions, along with hundr 
of other historical preservations, restorations, an 
reconstructions of a national, regional, or local 
character, provide an evidently much sought after 
series of glimpses into the roots of our heritage. 
They satisfy, to what degree is unknown, desires 
for information and understanding, perhaps even 
for reassurance and inspiration. 

One could speculate endlessly as to what deep 
seated needs of modern day America, educational, 
emotional, or spiritual, these efforts seem to tap. 
That these efforts do “connect” with something 
is amply attested by the fact that in 1954 some 
twenty-one million people sought out and visited 
the more than eleven hundred “historical” sites, 
exhibits, and museums in this country. 

Old Sturbridge Village, visited by more than 
half a million people since its opening in 1946, 
including 150,000 during the past year (1954), 
is part of this nationwide development with, of 


course, its own individual qualities that reflect its 





Bert Shaw, Old Sturbridge Village blacksmith, shapes a origin, its location, its evolution, and its purposes. 


horseshoe on the anvil. Horses from nearby farms and Like many similar independent non-profit edu- 


Village animals are shod at the shop as part of the craft 3 f - : : j 
demonstration program. cational projects in this field, Old Sturbridge Vil 
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Mrs. Bertha Moulton dips candles before the hearth in the Stephen Fitch House kitchen at Old Sturbridge Village. She is 
using an early mass-production device which lightened the task of the New England housewife. 


lage came into existence through the interest and 
support of a small group of individuals. Pri- 
marily, Albert B. Wells and J. Cheney Wells, 
brothers, of Southbridge, Massachusetts, were co- 
founders, with other members of their families 
participating in varying ways and degrees. Start- 
ing in the late 1920s and early 1930s with an 
interest in Americana, their ideas evolved from 
a formal indoor museum concept designed to 
house and exhibit their vast and still growing 
co'lections into a plan that proposed the re- 
er-ation of a typical small New England village 
complete with woods and fields, streams and 
pends, a farm, mills, residences, a church, coun- 


try store, and other structures. To this end a 


tract of some two hundred acres of typical rural 
land was acquired. Buildings were brought from 
various sections of New England and re-erected. 
In 1946, the Village was opened to visitors and 
met with an immediate and enthusiastic response. 
In the years since then, the physical development 
has continued until at present a group of some 
thirty structures is on exhibit, displaying the 
architecture, furnishings, tools, and activities of 
New England rural life in the four or five decades 
following our achievement of national independ- 
ence. 

In presenting and interpreting this segment of 
regional history, certain ideas and practices have 


been adopted in the past and are being evolved 
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Ward Webster, Old Sturbridge Village printer, inks type 
preparatory to operating the original 18th century common 
press in the Isaiah Thomas shop. 








































Old Sturbridge Village demonstrators show the use of the 
“Great Wheel” and lathe in the cabinet-maker’s shop. 







Jack O’Leary, Old Sturbridge Village demonstrator potter 
uses locally dug clay, follows early glaze formulas and 
reproduces the forms of early New England pottery. 
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in the present as theory, experience, and judg. 
ment indicate. Some of these emerge from the 
nature of the story to be told as well as from the 
character of a museum institution dealing pri- 
marily with realia. 

The picture of New England in the late 18th 
and early 19th century is that of a population 
predominantly rural. Ninety per cent of its peo. 
ple lived on farms or in small rural villages 
dependent on what was basically a self-sufficient 
agricultural economy. The practices of this econ- 
omy ranged from the methods of soil cultivation, 
through the domestic manufacturing techniques 
of textile fabrication, to the activities of crafts. 
men who met the communities’ needs for pottery, 
metalware, furniture, and other things requiring 
special knowledge and skills. 

There are several ways in which this part of 
New England’s story may be presented and inter- 
preted. Exhibits of the tools, materials, and 
products of the various crafts may be developed. 
Oral or printed explanations may accompany 
such exhibits. Graphic materials, diagrams, mod- 
els, and pictures, may be used to explain the tools, 
techniques, and products and the place of the 
craftsmen in the whole picture. 

The essence of a craft, however, is not in the 
implement, in the materials, nor in the end prod- 
uct. The flax, the wheel, and the thread may 
all be understood, but it is the skill of the spinner 
in action that is the handicraft. Mastery of the 
skill by the museum visitor himself would be the 
ideally complete way to impart knowledge of a 
craft, but this, it hardly needs to be said, is im- 
possible in terms of a large general visiting public. 

Many institutions seeking an effective method 
of presenting the story of early crafts have de- 
veloped programs of demonstrations. In_ these 
the premise is that, while still far short of actual 
participation, the skilled craftsman at work is 
an adequate substitute. Watching an artisan at 
work makes possible a visual vicarious sharing 
of the experience. Many people at a time can 
see the craft skills in operation. 

In addition, the fact that it is a living, not a 
static, exhibit gives it a human quality, even a 
touch of drama. The deft skill of the potte:’s 
fingers raising a shapeless lump of clay into a 
beautifully formed pitcher or bowl is watched 
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with bated breath as a suspenseful struggle whose 
ovicome is in doubt until that last triumphant 
moment when the wheel stops and there stands 
the piece. 

\ll this appears very clear in theory. It is when 
a start is made to establish such a program that 
some of the problems become apparent. 

One starts, for example, with the laudable prin- 
ciple of adhering to accuracy in the proposed 
demonstration of, say, candlemaking. In a New 
England village of the late 18th or early 19th 
centuries, candlemaking was a domestic craft, 
carried on in the home, usually concentrated in 
a few days of feverish work before the kitchen 
hearth, in cool weather. The common materials 
were fats obtained from farm animals. Wicks 
were spun from cotton. The method was dipping 
or molding. It was a hot, hazardous, and messy 
chore that early housewives thankfully abandoned 
as soon as better lighting devices were developed 
and readily available. 

One vows, on the altar of historical truth, to re- 
create accurately the craft in its proper setting, 
employing the traditional materials, using the cor- 
rect implements, and reproducing the methods of 
the past so the visitor can gain not only an under- 
standing of the craft, but can perhaps for a fleet- 
ing moment be transported back in time. 

It is a beautiful, clear, August day, warm in 
fact, as is often the case. The fire burns briskly 
under the great iron pot heating water that will 
be used for loosening the candles from the mold. 
Another kettle holds the wax. Hold on! It’s 
supposed to be tallow. The explanation comes. 
To make tallow candles all day long, every day, 
for six months requires unobtainable quantities. 
Besides, tallow smells evilly, offending both dem- 
onstrator and the public. (No wonder early 
housewives dreaded the task!) Moreover, the 
resulting candles are soft. They droop on a hot 
dey. They smoke badly when lighted. All in all, 
wouldn’t it be better to use stearic acid, beeswax, 
and paraffin? Then you get a good sturdy candle 
that burns well and doesn’t melt in hot weather. 

And actually the essence of the demonstration 
is unchanged, isn’t it? Exactly the same tools and 
skills are displayed. The only difference is an 
improvement. Well, what about it? Shall we? 
As the hot August days continue, it becomes 

























































The miller at Wight’s Grist Mill, Old Sturbridge Village, 
examines corn as it flows into hopper above the stones be- 
fore grinding. After grinding, the flour is bagged and sold 
to visitors. 


almost unbearable to work in the farmhouse 
kitchen with the fire blazing merrily on the hearth 
to heat the water and the wax. Visitors shrink 
from entering and the demonstrator is ready to 
quit. In addition, the person responsible for 
security and maintenance, as well as the fire 
department and insurance company, have dis- 
covered that you have created a really alarming 
hazard in the wax and fire combination. It won't 
do, they proclaim, while the demonstrator listens 
happily and those responsible for the visitors’ com- 
fort (and attendance!) are ready to put forward 
their arguments in support. 

Would it be better to give up this demonstra- 
tion and develop another? Would anything really 
vital be lost by installing a thermostatically con- 
trolled electrical heating element in the kettles 


instead of using an open [continued on page 68] 
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Ward Webster, Old Sturbridge Village printer, inks type 
preparatory to operating the original 18th century common 
press in the Isaiah Thomas shop. 





































Old Sturbridge Village demonstrators show the use of the 
“Great Wheel” and lathe in the cabinet-maker’s shop. 








Jack O’Leary, Old Sturbridge Village demonstrator potter 
uses locally dug clay, follows early glaze formulas and 
reproduces the forms of early New England pottery. 
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in the present as theory, experience, and judg. 
ment indicate. Some of these emerge from the 
nature of the story to be told as well as from the 
character of a museum institution dealing pri- 
marily with realia. 

The picture of New England in the late 18th 
and early 19th century is that of a population 
predominantly rural. Ninety per cent of its peo- 
ple lived on farms or in small rural villages 
dependent on what was basically a self-sufficient 
agricultural economy. The practices of this econ- 
omy ranged from the methods of soil cultivation, 
through the domestic manufacturing techniques 
of textile fabrication, to the activities of crafts. 
men who met the communities’ needs for pottery, 
metalware, furniture, and other things requiring 
special knowledge and skills. 

There are several ways in which this part of 
New England’s story may be presented and inter- 
preted. Exhibits of the tools, materials, and 
products of the various crafts may be developed. 
Oral or printed explanations may accompany 
such exhibits. Graphic materials, diagrams, mod- 
els, and pictures, may be used to explain the tools, 
techniques, and products and the place of the 
craftsmen in the whole picture. 

The essence of a craft, however, is not in the 
implement, in the materials, nor in the end prod- 
uct. The flax, the wheel, and the thread may 
all be understood, but it is the skill of the spinner 
in action that is the handicraft. Mastery of the 
skill by the museum visitor himself would be the 
ideally complete way to impart knowledge of a 
craft, but this, it hardly needs to be said, is im- 
possible in terms of a large general visiting public. 

Many institutions seeking an effective method 
of presenting the story of early crafts have de- 
veloped programs of demonstrations. In_ these 
the premise is that, while still far short of actual 
participation, the skilled craftsman at work is 
an adequate substitute. Watching an artisan at 
work makes possible a visual vicarious sharing 
of the experience. Many people at a time can 
see the craft skills in operation. 

In addition, the fact that it is a living, no‘ a 
static, exhibit gives it a human quality, ever a 
touch of drama. The deft skill of the pottcr’s 
fingers raising a shapeless lump of clay into 4 


beautifully formed pitcher or bowl is watched 
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wii bated breath as a suspenseful struggle whose 
outcome is in doubt until that last triumphant 
moment when the wheel stops and there stands 
the piece. 

All this appears very clear in theory. It is when 
a start is made to establish such a program that 
some of the problems become apparent. 

One starts, for example, with the laudable prin- 
ciple of adhering to accuracy in the proposed 
demonstration of, say, candlemaking. In a New 
England village of the late 18th or early 19th 
centuries, candlemaking was a domestic craft, 
carried on in the home, usually concentrated in 
a few days of feverish work before the kitchen 
hearth, in cool weather. The common materials 
were fats obtained from farm animals. Wicks 
were spun from cotton. The method was dipping 
or molding. It was a hot, hazardous, and messy 
chore that early housewives thankfully abandoned 
as soon as better lighting devices were developed 
and readily available. 

One vows, on the altar of historical truth, to re- 
create accurately the craft in its proper setting, 
employing the traditional materials, using the cor- 
rect implements, and reproducing the methods of 
the past so the visitor can gain not only an under- 
standing of the craft, but can perhaps for a fleet- 
ing moment be transported back in time. 

It is a beautiful, clear, August day, warm in 
fact, as is often the case. The fire burns briskly 
under the great iron pot heating water that will 
be used for loosening the candles from the mold. 
Another kettle holds the wax. Hold on! It’s 
supposed to be tallow. The explanation comes. 
To make tallow candles all day long, every day, 
for six months requires unobtainable quantities. 
Besides, tallow smells evilly, offending both dem- 
onstrator and the public. (No wonder early 
housewives dreaded the task!) 
resulting candles are soft. They droop on a hot 
dav. They smoke badly when lighted. All in all, 
wouldn’t it be better to use stearic acid, beeswax, 
ani paraffin? Then you get a good sturdy candle 
that burns well and doesn’t melt in hot weather. 


ind actually the essence of the demonstration 


Moreover, the 


is unchanged, isn’t it? Exactly the same tools and 
skiils are displayed. The only difference is an 
improvement. Well, what about it? Shall we? 

\s the hot August days continue, it becomes 
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The miller at Wight’s Grist Mill, Old Sturbridge Village, 
examines corn as it flows into hopper above the stones be- 
fore grinding. After grinding, the flour is bagged and sold 
to visitors. 


almost unbearable to work in the farmhouse 
kitchen with the fire blazing merrily on the hearth 
to heat the water and the wax. Visitors shrink 
from entering and the demonstrator is ready to 
quit. In addition, the person responsible for 
security and maintenance, as well as the fire 
department and insurance. company, have dis- 
covered that you have created a really alarming 
hazard in the wax and fire combination. It won’t 
do, they proclaim, while the demonstrator listens 
happily and those responsible for the visitors’ com- 
fort (and attendance!) are ready to put forward 
their arguments in support. 

Would it be better to give up this demonstra- 
tion and develop another? Would anything really 
vital be lost by installing a thermostatically con- 
trolled electrical heating element in the kettles 





instead of using an open [continued on page 68] 
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Part of the Village Crossroads, Farmers’ Museum 


Education through the Outdoor Museum... 


The Farmers’ Museum 
at Cooperstown 


The outdoor museum has many facets. It can, for instance, 
instruct in the broadest sense and it can serve the specific 
needs of organized student groups working within a cur- 
ricular framework. Among several which have stressed 
the role of the outdoor museum as a setting for the educa- 
tional forum and seminar the Farmers’ Museum at Coopers- 
town has been unusually conspicuous. Much of this can 
be traced to the leadership of its director, Louis C. Jones, 
who discusses here the outdoor museum as a means for 


education. 


There was a time when a museum of history 
contained a collection of objects that had been 
brushed by the great events and great personages 
of the past. Our outdoor museums, like the folk 
museums of Europe, have concentrated, instead, 
on the story of a whole people, on the flow of 
men and women through the past rather than on 
the leaders and the moments of crisis. 

By their locations, often far from the cities, 
by the fact that their exhibits are in many build- 
ings rather than one, by the very complexity of 
the lessons they teach, these museums have had 
problems and possibilities not shared by others. 
School groups traveling great distances in their 
buses, a tourist rather than a local public, eating 
and housing problems, craft demonstrations, the 


emphasis on verisimilitude, the eternal striving 
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BY LOUIS C. JONES 


toward scholarly perfection in the re-creation of 
the past — all these challenges we have had in 
common, but perhaps more binding than anything 
else is the concept that the outdoor museum repre- 
sents an educational opportunity of tremendous 
potential, an opportunity for teaching children 
and adults a great deal about American history 
and the growth of American ideas. While writing 
of what we have done at Cooperstown in the 
utilization of our resources for educational pur- 
poses, I wish to pay tribute to my colleagues in 
the other outdoor museums who have made it 
possible for us to borrow from their successes. 
For an old school teacher like myself the possi- 
bilities inherent in our type of museum are a 
never-ending source of excitement. There are s0 
many ways to teach and the variety of our teach- 
ing resources is so great that the real problem 
is to decide the wisest investment of our budget 
and energy. Nor are those to be taught confined 
to any one group: there is the great cross-section 
of citizens we call “the general public,” there are 
school children and their teachers, there are tlie 
specialists who recognize the museum collectioas 
and their interpretation as resources as valuable to 
them as library and manuscript, there are the 
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interested amateurs who wish to study in areas 
suggested by our collections. 

Given time, staff, money and imagination, the 
outdoor museum can do an educational job for all 
these groups — on one condition: that it have 
clearly determined its purpose and scope. If there 
be confusion about the basic task the museum 


has set for itself, this confusion becomes apparent 


in every attempt to use its resources for educational 


purposes. 

The New York State Historical Association, 
which operates The Farmers’ Museum in Coopers- 
town, New York, chose as its field of emphasis in 
that museum the social history of rural New York 
from the close of the Revolution to the decade of 
the 1840’s, when agricultural mechanization be- 
gan to replace handskills. 

Starting with collections. of tools and imple- 
ments in the Main Building, there was gradually 
added a re-created Village Crossroads, The build- 
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ings which were brought in and re-erected were 
typical of a carefully defined surrounding area, 
the development of which was fairly simultaneous 
and its story reasonably homogeneous, 

We seek to re-create average country life in 
as many aspects as possible. So that artifacts do 
not bear the full burden of the history lesson we 
offer, tools and implements are put to actual use 
wherever possible by the men and women of our 
staff. Our concept of the museum is that of a 
vitalized and dynamic institution. We are not so 
interested in the implements of the fireplace in 
our little farmhouse as we are in the use of those 
implements for the production of food which the 
visitor smells and tastes. In every feasible way, 
we endeavor to bring the visitor into immediate 


personal contact with the past, encourage him to 


-touch and feel the museum exhibits and wher- 


ever possible let him use those objects. For this 


type of museum signs saying “Do Not Touch” 


Today’s children in yesterday’s school room 





Folk songs and singers have played an important part in Seminars 





Seminar students and faculty on a field trip 
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defeat the basic purposes of the museum. 

The Farmers’ Museum is enriched by the ex- 
hibits at Fenimore House, the museum of art 
and social history which the Association operates 
directly across the road. Here the collection of 
genre paintings and folk art supplement and 
elucidate the world re-created in The Farmers’ 
Museum. We see the collections in both museums 
as the tools with which we achieve our purposes, 
to give contemporary Americans a sense of iden- 
tity with their forebears and the American past, 
and an awareness of their roots. 

We have found that the first step toward a 
sound educational program at The Farmers’ Mu- 
seum rests in the selection of our guides and dem- 
onstrators. (We do not have and, thank God, 
do not need guards.) By and large, our staff is 
composed of men and women of simple back- 
ground and relatively little education. Many of 
them are well over sixty-five and none of them 
has had any experience as a teacher. However, it 
is as teachers that we think of them and as they 
gradually come to think of themselves, frequently 
to their great surprise. We seek out men and 
women whose family traditions and whose lives 
have been in keeping with the way of life which 
The Farmers’ Museum re-creates, people who are 
at home in the world of handskills. In choosing 
a demonstrator, naturally, we seek a man whose 
life has been spent in the craft we ask him to 
demonstrate. Our blacksmith was a blacksmith 
until the lack of horses drove him to a garage; 
the young woman who is in charge of our spin- 
ning and weaving and in charge of our little farm, 
the Lippitt Homestead, where we carry on the 
pioneer household chores, grew up in a family 
and in an area where the “golden age of home- 
spun” was keenly alive in the memories and hand- 
skills of her grandmothers. Our friends have 
said laughingly that we don’t hire our guides and 
demonstrators, we cast them, and in a sense this 
is true. We try to find people who fit by tempera- 
ment and experience in the world we are re- 
creating. 

The staffs of outdoor museums spend much of 
their time and energies in teaching groups of 
school children. We observed early that children 
came to us either to raise hell or to learn some- 
thing, and we noted that the difference between 








these two categories, in general, derived from the 
attitude of the teachers who brought them. If 
this visit to the museum was an outgrowth of 
their classroom studies, if the teacher had taken 
time to prepare them for their visit, if they had 
come to the museum to discover what we had 
to offer that bore upon their studies, then they 
came to learn and no museum person could ask 
for more stimulating visitors than a group of 
children who had been prepared for their visit 
by a knowing teacher. On the other hand, nothing 
leads quicker to thoughts of mayhem and suicide 
than a bunch of undisciplined brats running 
wildly through buildings furnished with the fruits 
of historical scholarship and curatorial affection. 

We realized that our first job was to help the 
teachers and so we developed a printed pamphlet 
called, “When Your Class Visits,” telling some- 
thing about the village in which we live, the 
museums here and what they contain, hours and 
prices, information about the general handling of 
school groups. Then we made available to any 
teacher who evinced an interest in coming a 
folder full of free material and a sizable biblio- 
graphy. We made it possible to borrow sets of 
Kodachrome pictures and traveling exhibits from 
the museum. We discouraged in every way pos- 
sible school groups coming to us unannounced 
and unprepared. We encouraged our staff to 
recognize that the guidance of school children is 
the most important part of their jobs, the most 
far-reaching and productive. 

During the current year we have been carrying 
on an experiment in the education of teachers in 
conjunction with the State Teachers College 
Oneonta. We offered in our museum buildings 
an extension course called “The History of New 
York Folk,” which sought to give a comprehen- 
sive picture of life in rural New York in the 
period between the Revolution and the Civil War. 
In doing this, we have utilized: all the resources 
of our museums. The classroom teachers who 
were our students had an opportunity to work 
with our craftsmen, to understand the history 
and background of the crafts and professions 
represented at The Farmers’ Museum, and to com- 
bine these experiences with an understanding of 
the political and social history of frontier and 
post-frontier New York. 
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The crowd gathers for Seminar picnic behind Fenimore House 


We believe that this pioneer attempt of ours film strips called “The American Pioneer,” which 


to join hands with a first-rate teachers college in utilizes The Farmers’ Museum, with special em- 


utilizing our museum resources for teacher edu- phasis on the Lippitt Homestead, the Tavern, the 


cation points the way for us toward a vastly Printing Office, the Druggist’s Shop, the Country 
important contribution still to be made. For Store and the Schoolhouse. This we can recom- 
anthropology courses from Ham- mend to teachers who are planning to bring classes 


some years 
history and art courses from to The Farmers’ Museum with the confidence that 


ilton College, 
Syracuse and Colgate Universities, as well as all it is sound visual preparation for their visits to 
types of courses from State Teachers College * us; also it can stand alone as a valid teaching — 


Oneonta, have been visiting us for varying peri- tool, in which we are satisfied to have had a share. | 


ods, from one day to a week, but full-length For some years now, we have offered school _ 


semester courses which draw upon the knowledge loan exhibits, eight units which are skillfully ~ 


of the entire staff and all our resources is a new boxed and carry actual museum items into the 


challenge and a very stimulating one. classroom through such displays as the History of © 


We also see the function of The Farmers’ Mu- Lighting, the Early School, Early Agriculture in Fae 
seum as going beyond our own fences through New York State, Early Medicine, and the Country — ee 
audio-visual media. While various aspects of The Kitchen. These are extensions of the museum 
Farmers’ Museum have been treated on film, exhibits themselves. When set up in keeping with | 
there has not been produced any film that we our instructions they tell their own story and 
think of as speaking clearly for our program. tell it three-dimensionally. 

We have nothing comparable to the notable mov- Looking ahead in the field of audio-visual edu- 


ies which Colonial Williamsburg has produced cation, we are conscious that we must learn the 


nor anything comparable to the unusually fine techniques of television presentation and that the 


film that the Breck Company made at Sturbridge _ future of the outdoor museum, particularly, is 
Village. We have had better luck with film strips linked with this medium. We have in recent years 


designed for classroom teaching. During the last done a number of half-hour shows and many more | 


year Eye Gate House has produced a set of nine 15-minute shows but never on any regular sched- | 
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ule; we look forward to the time at Coopers- 
'town when we can expand appropriately our 
television activities. 

The State Historical Association has an exten- 
sive Junior Program, 139 Junior Chapters with 
4696 individual members in schools throughout 


| the State. They are among those who most fre- 


; quently call for our traveling exhibits, just as 


‘they form an important segment of the school 
groups that visit The Farmers’ Museum. 
Cooperstown lies in dairy country and we at 
The Farmers’ Museum accept as one of our 
responsibilities the task of helping the young 
people growing up on the neighboring farms to 
understand the agricultural tradition to which 
they are heirs. We do this in a variety of ways 
but perhaps most successfully through our work 
with the County Farm Bureau and 4-H Club 
Agencies in holding The Farmers’ Museum Jun- 
ior Show each August. Last year young people 
from the surrounding counties showed 417 head 
of stock on The Farmers’ Museum grounds in 
competition for approximately $3000 in prizes. 
This affords more than an opportunity to show 


good livestock; it becomes an opportunity for 


Farmers’ Museum Junior Show: Dairy class winner 


young farmers to learn the meaning of quality, 
the meaning of standards in their occupation. 

Perhaps the best known of our educational 
projects at Cooperstown has been the Seminars 
on American Culture, which this year will meet 
for the eighth time. Our organization is funda- 
mentally an historical society, and The Farmers’ 
Museum is but one of many facets of our work. 
The Seminars have utilized not only the resources 
of The Farmers’ Museum but also our libraries and 
collections of paintings, photographs and folk art. 

Over the years the Seminars have come to 
appeal to various groups of people. First of all 
are the official town and county historians, then 
there are the amateur local historians, people 
who make a hobby of collecting and writing the 
history of their communities. From the beginning, 
the personnel of small history museums have 
found Seminars one of the few places they could 
take courses tailored to their. needs. Teachers 
are another group anxious to learn more about 
pioneer life and the teaching of local history. 
There are collectors of antiques and early tools 
and implements; there are the enthusiasts for 
Americana in general and particularly those who 
are interested in the various aspects of folk life. 

One key to our success in the Seminars, and we 
feel that they have been a success, has been the 
calibre of the faculty we select. We have sought 
men and women of proven ability and a capacity 
for articulateness; in most instances these were 
people distinguished in their fields. Over the 
years a core of about ten or twelve faculty mem- 
bers have been asked back repeatedly and then 
added to that core each year has been a group of 
new faces with new ideas. Interestingly enough 
in the core that has been returning to us are five 
Trustees of the New York State Historical Associ- 
ation: Carl Carmer, Albert B. Corey, Carl Guthe, 
Nina Fletcher Little, and Harold W. Thompson, 
New York State’s leading folklorist. 

The courses we have offered at Seminars fall, 
roughly, into three broad categories. There have 
been those designed to meet the local history 
interests of such professional groups as village 
and county historians, teachers, librarians and 
museum personnel. Then there have been courses 
on social and cultural history; here we have tried 
to view the past from [continued on page 71] 
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Old Deerfield 


J A Living Community 


From a director’s point of view, perhaps, the restoration 
villages which function from nine to dusk occupy a fav- 
| ored position, A community which can be vacated and 
| locked up at sun-down presents that much less of a prob- 
| lem. But for those outdoor museums which are preserva- 
' tions of a living community, whose houses are real homes 
| and whose churches are occupied each Sunday morning 
| there are very special problems indeed. Here Henry N. 
Flynt who has been the moving spirit behind the preserva- 
| tion and restoration of Old Deerfield describes the outdoor 
museum as a living organism. The photographs are by 
| Samuel Chamberlain. 


Do you wish to visit a little village tucked 
"away in the atmosphere of the eighteenth cen- 


‘tury? If you answer in the affirmative, come for 


a stroll along the street of Old Deerfield, Massa- 
'chusetts, where you will find peace and quiet. 
_A group of people over the years have realized 
the potential of this Village as a symbol of Amer- 
ica. Dedicated men and women have seen its 
beauty and struggled to preserve its homes, its 
| early crafts, its artistic atmosphere, in short, its 
unspoiled character. They resolved, too, that it 
should not become a ghost town nor just a Mu- 
seum Village. 
The record of its courageous past is not lost on 
_ youth from all sections of America who now peo- 
'ple many of the rooms of its old dwellings, nor 
the thousands of discerning visitors who stroll its 
simple mile long Village Street, and each year 
} enter some of the thirty-odd eighteenth century 
“houses. Here too is a living community replete 
| with early American architectural delights, rare 
furniture, fabrics, porcelains, and other items of 
| the eighteenth century. 

This was a frontier community where the wil- 
derness had to be conquered, a hostile people 
(the Indians) fought, crops raised, children reared 
and educated, God was always worshipped amid 
these exhausting tasks, and the love of liberty was 
“not merely professed. Here a hardy people cour- 
ageously met the present of their day, insuring 


for us their future, our present. The result of 


House, about: 1700 


BY HENRY N. FLYNT 


all is that Deerfield is many things more easily 
felt than expressed. To those who love the Village 
and strive to preserve its ancient charm, few things 
seem more rewarding than to walk along this 
quiet street in the Fall, as the golden sun sets 
across the river to the west and see the lights come 
on in the ancient windows. All seems hushed be- 
fore the coming night. Let us continue our stroll, 
stopping now and again to observe the smoke 


curl skyward from the hearths around which so 


much history can be told. A sentimental journey 


you say? Certainly. Let us indeed be proud to 
make it. 

For the last seventy-five years significant events 
occurred here that fortunately rather set Deerfield 
apart from other villages. As we pause before 
this beautiful 1772 house, we. think of its former 
owner, George Sheldon, who gathered an extra- 
ordinary collection of antiques and Indian relics. 
He also appreciated the value of documents, let- 
ters, account books and journals that have proved 
of inestimable value in re-creating the atmosphere 
of bygone days in the houses recently restored. 
In 1870 he founded the local Historical Society — 
the Pocumtuck Valley Memorial Association. As 
we stroll south other names come to mind. For 
instance, Miss C. Alice Baker who in 1898 saved 
the Frary House, a Whig Tavern during the war 
with the Mother Country; Margaret Whiting who 
impressed the people with an abiding apprecia- 
tion of the art and superb workmanship of their 
ancestors; Frank Boyden who saw the potentiali- 
ties of an Academy, which had been founded in 
1797, but had fallen on unfortunate days. Frank 
Boyden, with the devoted and constant help of 
his wife, Helen Childs Boyden, has brought this 
Academy back to a pre-eminent position in the 
secondary school world. Then, too, in analyzing 
why Deerfield is what it is today one recalls the 
names of Abercrombie, Allen, Ashley, Childs, 
Fuller, Hawks, Wells, Williams and many others. 
These people had the vision to keep industry 
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Asa Stebbins’ House on the Village Street, about 1800 


off thé quaint old Street and held aloft a stand- 
ard of intelligent appreciation for its historic 
background. 

Let us jump back about three hundred years to 
1669. when the first white settlers arrived in this 
area, inhabited by the Pocumtuck tribe of Indians. 
It was then a wilderness, but by 1674 the main 
street was planned, house lots apportioned, much 
as they are today, a site for a church was chosen 
and the name Deerfield applied to the settlement. 
Twice in September of the following year, Indians 
attacked the settlement with great fury, killing or 
driving off the horses and cattle, stealing grain 
and other supplies. A few days after the second 
attack, seventeen Deerfield’ men, escorted by a 
military guard, were transporting wheat to Had- 
ley and were set upon by Indians at a place ever 
since known as “Bloody Brook.” Only one Deer- 
field man survived. After this defeat it was 
deemed necessary to abandon the settlement. With 


the exception: of -one fatal attempt at resettlement 
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in 1677, Deerfield remained in Indian hands until 
1682 when several families returned and success 
fully rebuilt their homes. 

At the outset of Queen Anne’s war in 1702 Deer- 
field became the very frontier of freedom as the 
struggle between France and England became 
more bitter. At the insistence of the inhabitants, 
the Province of Massachusetts Bay helped pay for 
the construction of a stockade and sent a special 
garrison of soldiers to help guard the settlement. 
In the meantime an expedition against Deerfield 
was being planned in Canada under Governor de 
Vaudreuil. 

The attack fell on February 29, 1704, the main 
fury of which centered around the house of John 
Sheldon, an ancestor of George Sheldon. Unfor- 
tunately the Sheldon House, later known as the 
“Old Indian House” fell into a sad state of repair, 
and was torn down about 1848. The original door- 
way is preserved by the Pocumtuck Valley Me 


morial Association in its museum. Here one can 
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still see the hole beaten through it. by Indian 
tomahawks on the eventful 1704 morning. Other 


pieces of the house, such as a window frame, 


brackets and mouldings, are there also. The gen- 
erosity of William H. Abercrombie and his family 
has made it possible to have a reproduction of 
this house on the Village Street. It is attractively 
furnished and merits a visit. 

Rev. John Williams had become the first resi- 
dent minister, arriving in 1686 to remain, except 
for the interruption of his captivity in Canada, 
until his death in 1729. With many of his flock 
he was marched to Canada following that grue- 
some early morning attack of February 29, 1704. 
The Rev. Mr. Williams wrote a revealing personal 
account of these events in a book entitled “The 
Redeemed Captive.” It tells in a vivid manner 


the dreadful sufferings endured by the hardy 


Parlor 


Asa Stebbins House 
About 1800 


band of Deerfield residents during that frightful 
event when 200 French and 142 Indians under 
the command of Major de Rouville burned nearly 
half of their homes, murdered or killed in the 
fighting 48- Deerfield people and marched 111 
over the snow 300 miles to Canada, a march 
marked by murder for the weak, starvation for 
some, and incredible suffering for the survivors. 
This attack is still rightfully a symbol of sacrifice 
and heroism for the proud descendants of the 
Deerfield people of those days. 

The stories of the 1704 “Massacre” are legion. 
Few appeal more to the imagination than an 
unverified but frequently recurring legend which 
pertains to the Meeting House. According to the 
story a group of Caughnawaga Indians ordered a 
bell cast for their church near Montreal. A French 
foundry filled the order and shipped the bell 








Liberty Pole and house of David Field, Chairman of Deer- 
field Committee on Correspondence and Safety during the 
Revolutionary War 


aboard a vessel supposedly named the “Grand 
Monarque.” The British ship “Impudence” is 
reported to have seized the vessel as she crossed 
the Atlantic. The cargo was sold at a prize court 
in Salem about 1702. By chance a Deerfield man 
who realized the Meeting House in his town 
needed a bell happened to attend the sale and 
bought it. The Indians, on later hearing of this 
purchase, were enraged because the bell had been 
“stolen” and because it hung in a Protestant 
church. They then decided there was nothing to 
do but undertake an expedition to recover it. 
This was accomplished on the morning of Febru- 
ary 29, 1704, and the bell found its way back to 
its original owners in Canada. Is this purely fic- 
tion or is it based on fact? Serious research is 
being carried out to find the answer. 

The house, built by a grateful parish for John 
Williams soon after his return from Canada, 
still stands. The front doorway, shown on the 


cover, is a superb example of the familiar Con- 
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necticut Valley scroll top, broken pediment type. 
The entire house, like so many others in the Vil- 
lage, displays that appreciation for proportion 
and design so frequently expressed in these houses 
erected over two hundred years ago. The house 
contains a secret stairway which, according to 
legend, was connected with a passage to the river 
as an escape route from the Indians. 

The Meeting 
preached was square with leaded glass windows 


House from which Williams 


and a double decked cupola. Recently in remodel- 
ling the United States Post Office it was decided 
to follow the lines of this 1696-1728 building, the 
Third Meeting House. 
“Meeting House” meant more than just a place 


of worship. It was a “Meeting House” in every 


In those days the term 


sense of the word. Here religious services gave 
way at times to political gatherings, Town Meet- 
ings and assemblies of townsfolk for any phase of 
community life. It is certain too that during the 
Massacre of 1704, it was used by the French as a 
“dressing station” for their wounded. Thus it 


does not seem inappropriate that the Post Office, 


truly a “Meeting House” today in any small com 
munity, should follow the lines of this earlier one, ~ 

Following a general conference with six Indian 
tribes that gathered in Deerfield in 1735 under 
the aegis of the Hon. Jonathan Belcher, Governor — 


of the Province of Massachusetts Bay, the real 


danger from the Indians subsided though sporadi¢e ~ 


Indian raids continued on a reduced scale, and ~ 


Deerfield men lost their lives from this cause up ~ 


to the mid-century. The Town Fathers could be 


gin to think of other things, however, and educa: ~ 
tion became and has since remained a vital factor 4 
in the Village life. The first school house was ~ 
probably built of charred timbers, following the 4q 


Massacre, and toward the end of the century the 
services of Freegrace Reynolds, a young Yale 
graduate, were secured as teacher in the new 


school. 


& 


On March 21, 1797, Governor Samuel 
Adams of Massachusetts signed the Charter found _ 
ing Deerfield Academy. The Trustees held their ~ 


first meeting on April 18, 1797, in the ballroom 


of the Frary House. One hundred and fifty years 
later the Academy Trustees again held a meeting 
in that same room, discussing as their predec: 

sors did, the construction of a new building, 


finances and scholastic matters. 
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The Academy now has an enrollment of about 
500 boys, many of whom live in the old houses 
along the Street, or in modern dormitories, built 
so faithfully along eighteenth century lines that 
few visitors realize they are of modern fireproof 
construction. 

There are two other private schools in Deer- 
field. Eaglebrook for pre-secondary school age 
boys is on the hill to the East, and Bement, for 
even younger children, occupies two of the early 
houses on the Village Street. 

The successor to Rev. John Williams was Rev. 
Jonathan Ashley who made his mark in the com- 
munity from 1732, when the town as a whole 
voted to call him, until his death in 1780. 

His gambrel-roofed house at the north end is 
an architectural delight. It was built by one 
John Wells between 1726 and 1732. It is a rather 
large house, for the Parson had nine children 
and took in boarders, In 1869 it was moved to the 
rear of the barns and converted for tobacco stor- 


age. In 1947 Mrs. Flynt and I returned it to its 


B.llroom of Hall Tavern, 1760. Moved from Charlemont, Mass. Stencil decoration is green and red. 








original site, restored it and arranged, with the 
help of the Ashley family, for the public display 
of many of the Parson’s own items of furniture, 
glass, porcelains, clothing and bed hangings. An 
interesting and quite comprehensive collection of 
other items of the period, appropriate for the 
house, brings this eighteenth century Parson’s 
daily living into focus. His diploma from Yale 
hangs on the study wall near a 1760 mezzotint 
of George II, done in London by Myers. Why 
should the King’s portrait grace this wall? Ash- 
ley was a rabid Tory, preaching “God Save The 
King” so frequently and so close to the day Deer- 
field voted its willingness for Independence (the 
date was June 25, 1776), that he was locked out 
of his church on more than one occasion. The 
books one finds in the house are all of the type 
Ashley might well have read, and the two por- 
traits by J. Cooper, the rugs, cooking utensils, all 
show a serious, and we hope successful, effort to 
reveal to visitors gracious living in the eighteenth 


century in this house of Parson Ashley, a man of 











culture, taste, wealth, courage and frank outspoken 
views. 

Resistance to the Crown grew and excited gath- 
erings took place along the street as news was 
brought here by horsemen riding from Boston 
to Deerfield, the exchange post for riders bound 
farther west. The taverns in town became known 
as “Whig” and “Tory” taverns rather than by 
the names of their owners. The Barnard Tavern, 
now known as the Frary House, owned by the 
Pocumtuck Valley Memorial Association, is open 
for inspection. As we take a hasty glance here, 
we see not only the ballroom, where the Deer- 
field Academy Trustees first met, but we can rest 
in the room where Benedict Arnold (then famous 
but later infamous) made arrangements to pur- 
chase from the Deerfield farmers beef for the 
hard pressed American soldiers, before he rushed 
off to join his troops at Saratoga. We can find 
evidence that a portion of this house may be one 
of the few structures that withstood the Massacre 


of 1704. One tarries there also to pay respect to 
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Rev. Jonathan Ashley House built between 1726 and 1732 
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the portrait of Miss C. Alice Baker who first saved 
this house when a tree was growing through 
a portion of its roof, a circus poster was pasied 
on the front: door and chickens were roosting in 
the parlor. 

During those hectic days of indecision before the 
Revolutionary War broke into the open, it was 
the custom for the “Sons of Liberty” to raise 
Liberty Poles in public places, from which they 
flew their “Liberty Flag” as a signal of defiance. 
On these poles too they nailed gibes against 
the Tories. The poles were thus a rallying place 
for the Whigs. On July 28, 1774, the Deerfield 
“Sons of Liberty” proceeded to erect such a 
pole in front of the store of their leader, David 
Field. Carrying forward this patriotic custom, 
another pole was erected in 1947 on Pearl Har. 
bor Day in honor of the Deerfield residents who 
served in the armed forces during World War II. 
From its top flies a copy of-one of our earliest 
flags, the Taunton flag, a British Union Jack in 
the upper left corner and the word “Liberty” 
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Parlor, Rev. Jonathan Ashley House 


Queen Anne Wing Chair, 
American crewel work 


Export porcelain and 
Delft in cupboard 


spelled out in large white letters on a field of red. 

The present Brick Church, built in 1824, is 
used for Sunday worship by the residents of the 
Village and the students of the Academy and 
other schools. It is a stirring event to hear the 
boys of the Academy sing hymns with all the 
vigor and verve they manifest when singing their 
school songs at football games. Attributions re- 
garding the architect of this Church are legion, 
but until other proof is offered most of us feel 
Builfinch was at least indirectly responsible for 
its splendid lines. 

The Town of Deerfield, in grateful recognition 
for his outstanding services during the Revolu- 
tionary War, especially at Bunker Hill, voted that 
“if Col. Stebbins will erect a grist mill in the 
south meadow said mill shall be tax free so long 





as water runs and grass grows.” Previously, in 
1772 Joseph had erected a superb house on the 
Village Street which later became the home of 
George Sheldon, the founder of the Pocumtuck 
Valley Memorial Association. It is now used by 
the Academy as a home for a married master and 
his family and a dormitory for about 12 boys. 
Joseph Stebbins and his brother, Asa, operated 
the mill so successfully, that by 1799 Asa was 
able to amass a sufficient fortune to put an elab- 
orate addition on the front of his father’s rather 
modest house. This proved to be a show place 
when built and it is again today. The architec- 
tural details of this beautiful brick house show 
the influence of Asher Benjamin who at about 
the same time was working on the Academy 
Building. Benjamin was [continued on page 73] 
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Cobbled Seaport Street. Counting House on left, schooner Australia on right 


Mystie Seaport 


Ship Joseph Conrad right background 


and the American Maritime Tradition 


The final aim of all restoration villages is to present as 
vividly as possible a total picture of a way of life — to 
help the visitor visualize not only the physical surround- 
ings but from them to reconstruct the life, the thought, and 
the philosophy of periods now long past. Each restoration 
does this in its own way, each because of location or some 
special reason has its own orientation. In this article 
Edouard A. Stackpole, curator of Mystic Seaport, discusses 
the outdoor museum as an illustration of a specific cross 
section of American life — in this case an early marine 


community. 


Twenty-five years ago three residents of the 
town of Mystic, Connecticut, founded the Marine 
Historical Association. Dr. Charles K. Stillman, 
a grandson of Clark Greenman, one of Mystic’s 
ship builders, Carl C. Cutler, a marine historian 
and lawyer, and Edward E. Bradley, a business 
man, brought into being an organization which 
has become one of the nation’s foremost historical 
associations, known today as Mystic Seaport. 

These three pioneers had a vision. Deploring 
the gradual loss of maritime relics in New Eng- 
land, they decided to do something about it. Col- 
lecting half models, log books and paintings of 
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BY EDOUARD A. STACKPOLE 


ships, they were at first hard put to find a suit- 
able place to house these relics. A small barn was 
utilized, then a brick building which had once 
been a portion of an old Civil War cotton mill. 
They worked hard and acquisitions soon made 
their modest launching a success. 

Today Mystic Seaport occupies thirty acres of 
land. Along the tide waters of the Mystic River, } 
a living museum of the sea has come into being, | 
There are four large museum buildings, in which 
are housed outstanding collections of ship models, 


figureheads, marine paintings, half models, scrim 


shaw, naval relics and other memorabilia of the 


sea. Hard by is the restoration of a seaport vik 
lage, with a cobbled waterfront street, sail-loft, 
rope-walk, blacksmithy and shops. A little whi e 
church, a tiny red schoolhouse and a modest ge . 
eral store line up with a fine old Connecticut 
dwelling to remind the visitor that the church, 
school and home were the bulwarks of every seme 
faring community in America. q 
The site of the Greenman shipyard is now a 
part of the Association’s grounds, Here such fi 














mous clippers as the David Crockett were built. 
Two of the ship-builders’ homes, the Thomas and 







Clark Greenman houses, have become a part of 
the historic background of Mystic Seaport’s pres- 
entation. In one of these, the Stillman Library, is 
housed a fine collection of manuscript material 
and books about the sea, rounding out an impor- 
tant part of the whole picture. 

Along the water-front of the tidal river are 
moored such famous old vessels as the Charles W. 
Morgan, now in her 114th year, and the schooner 
Australia, oldest registered merchantman in the 
nation when she went into retirement at her 
berth here four years ago. Close at hand is the 
little square rigger Joseph Conrad built in 1881 as 
the Danish training ship Georg Stage, immortal- 
ized by Alan Villiers who took her around the 
world, and now the headquarters for the Youth 


n right 
ground 


Training Program of Mystic Seaport. An old 
Quoddy boat, the pinky Regina, is on stocks near 








Seaport Street with Blacksmith’s Shop and Sail Loft in background 





at hand, Boat sheds contain a variety of small 
boats, and the last of the old walking-beam ferry 
boats, the Brinckerhoff is in a simulated ferry 
slip. Last, but not least in size or purpose, is the 
sleek white schooner Brilliant, ready to take out 
its weekly quota of embryo sailors as a part of the 
Association’s activities. 

The basic idea of the founders of this unusual 
Association was not to set up monuments to a 
dead past, but to re-create an atmosphere that 
would stimulate interest in the rich legacy of our 
maritime forebears. ‘The original plans were car- 
ried out only after a meagre beginning, but when 
the Charles W. Morgan arrived, Mystic Seaport 
was re-dedicated to its first purposes. Acquisition 
of the Greenman shipyard point was the next 
important development. Then came the dedica- 
tion of the Stillman, Mallory and Wendell museum 
buildings and the re-creation of the Seaport Street. 


By land and sea visitors came to immerse them- 
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Kynett Room on second floor of Stillman Building — typical museum room at Mystic Seaport 


selves in the atmosphere of the past. The stimu- 
lus of the idea behind it captured the imaginations 
of all who came. Without benefit of a single 
philanthropic “angel,” the Association became a 
strong, self-sustaining corporate body. Led by its 
President, Philip R. Mallory, a Board of Directors 
have enlisted the support of a faithful member- 
ship, together with individual benefactors and 
foundations, so that the fame of Mystic Seaport 
has steadily increased. 

The perpetuation of America’s maritime tradi- 
tion has been the motivating force in making pos- 
sible this growth. Symbols are greater than iron 
or stone, they are the strongest foundation. Thus, 
Mystic Seaport has become a symbolic re-creation 
— epitomizing one of the most adventuresome of 
America’s traditions — the Age of Sail. 

The coming of the Charles W. Morgan to Mystic 
has had a profound effect upon the future course 
of the Marine Historical Association. It gave Mys- 
tic Seaport national prominence. It revitalized 
the work of the Museum, made its whole pro- 
gram take on a new significance, as this was the 
place where the only wooden whaleship in the 
world was being preserved for posterity. It gave 
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renewed faith to the ideals of the founders, the” 
perpetuation of an American tradition which 
embodied courage, daring and self-reliance. 
In her very presence at Mystic, the Morgan 
represents three factors which are basic parts” 
of this American tradition. First, she proudly 
stands for the entire American Whalefishery ed 
three hundred years of enterprise and advent re 
of greasy luck and hard times, of exploration 3 id 
discovery as well as whale-catching in every 8 a. 
Secondly, she epitomizes the generations of shij 
owners like Charles W. Morgan, her namesa < 
who built and sent out these ships, and the m 
who commanded and manned them and who ga¥ 
America supremacy in the whalefishery. Thi 
this gallant vessel represents her own illustriow 
career, eighty years of voyaging from the day 
she first sailed from New Bedford in Septemh 2, 
1841, until she returned to New Bedford in 191 
from a voyage to Desolation for sea-elephant oil. 
With the development of the Seaport Si 


- 


and the reconstruction of the seafaring commit 


nity, the Marine Historical Society was well 
through the second phase ef its expansion. It 


this reconstruction, two supporting elements were 
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Last of the wooden whaleships — the Charles W. Morgan built in New Bedford, Mass. in 1841 





Lobsterman’s Shack — the Joseph Conrad in background 


in evidence before the projects were launched. 
These were the two Greenman Houses, the homes 
of the shipbuilders, which are still in their original 
locations, and the Greenman Shipyard itself, the 
site of which is marked by a brass plaque on a 
granite boulder. 

In a physical sense the rebuilding of the ship- 


yard will serve as a perfect complement to the 
Seaport Street. To be placed in natural positions 
between the village street and the shipyard are 


the mould loft, the cooper’s shop, the warehouses 


and the waterfront tavern. 

Between this and the outer fringe of the prop- 
erty, the area now devoted to parking has the 
prospect of being converted into a mall, with 


greensward, shrubs, and landscaping for the fur- 
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ther re-location of the first New York Yacht Club, 
built in Hoboken, N. J., in 1841, which now is 
at the further end of the grounds. Here, the sea 
wall will be extended and finger piers reaching 
out in a wide basin will afford excellent mooring 
places for the hundreds of yachts which visit 
Mystic every summer. 

Through grants from the James Foundation, 
the Old Seventh Day Baptist Church has been 
moved to its new location in the Museum build- 
ings quadrangle, and has been renovated for a 
typical Meeting House of the 1850 period. Dur 
ing the coming summer this building will become 
the headquarters for a new activity at Mystic 
Seaport — the launching of the Munson Memorial 


Institute in American [continued on page 75] 








“One picture is worth a thousand words”... 


A very true observation, indeed. We could show a thousand pic- 
tures and still not present all of our stock items, But no mere 
photograph can catch the subtle quality, finish and fine craftsman- 
ship of these reproductions — “The Brasses for Those Who Know 
Originals.” Perhaps “Seeing is believing” would better express 
what we mean. Why not plan to visit our showrooms? 


We always have many more patterns here than we can possibly 
illustrate in our catalogs plus an unexcelled selection of originals 
of all types; brasses, lighting fixtures, door locks, latches, hinges, 
etc. One entire showroom is devoted to original fireplace’ acces- 
sories. 


Whitford may not be on your roadmap but if you will look 25 
miles west of Philadelphia on Route No. 30 just west of the Route 
No. 100 intersection — there we are. If you can not visit our show- 
rooms, may we send you our new pocket catalog? 


Ball and Ball Whitford Place, Whitford, Penna. 

















Cheek List of Restoration Villages 





The following check list of outdoor museums in the 
United States covers the entire area east of the Mississippi 
River. Excluded are forts and grouped museum buildings 
which do not have as their primary aim the re-creation of 
an early American community. Those marked * are fea- 


tured in this issue. 


CONNECTICUT 
Mystic 


Mystic Seaport.* Open daily year round except Thanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas, 9-5. 

19th century waterfront village including early sailing ves- 
sels, church, schoolhouse, general store, rope walk, sail- 
loft, black smithy and dwellings moved to site. 

Special collections: models and relics of whaling days and 
the age of sail. 

Admission charge. 


GEORGIA 


Jonesboro 

“Fair of 1850.” Open daily. 

Early fair with exhibitions illustrating handicrafts, weapons, 
agriculture, religion, industry and transportation in the 
South during 1850. 

Admission charge. 


KENTUCKY 


Danville 

Constitution Square (Weisiger Memorial, now a state park). 

Restored area including First Presbyterian Church, court- 
house, post office and jail and dwellings. 


Harrodsburg 

Pioneer Memorial State Park. Open 8:30-4:30. 

Reproduction of pioneer settlement including schoolhouse 
and cabins enclosed within a fortified area. 

Special collections: guns and rare musical instruments. 


Admission charge. 


ILLINOIS 


New Salem 

The Lincoln Village (state park). 

Reproduction of village where Abraham Lincoln studied 
law, clerked in a store, served as post-master, met Ann 
Rutledge, and from which he was first elected to serve 


in State Legislature. 


INDIANA 


Mitchell 

Spring Mill Village. 

Restored village of the early 19th century including post 
office, general store, tavern, mill, factory, spring house, 


shops and dwellings. 
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Rockport 

Lincoln Pioneer Village (memorial to Lincoln’s fourteen 
formative years spent in Indiana). Open daily, 7-5. 

Stockade enclosing 16 log buildings. 

Admission charge. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Deerfield 

Old Deerfield.* Open daily, 9:30-4:30, Sun. 1:30-4:30, from 
May 1 to Nov. 1; by appointment, Hall Tavern, 10-3:30, 
from Nov. 1 to May 1. 

Preservation of 18th century village with church, inn, 
academy and more than 30 18th century dwellings. 

Special collections: local historical relics. 

Admission charge. 


Harvard 

Fruitlands Museum. Open daily, 1-5, from May 30 to 
Sept. 30. 

Group includes Fruitlands, farmhouse where Bronson Alcott 
and leaders of Transcendental Movement attempted new 
social order, Shaker House, American Indian Museum, 
and Picture Gallery. 

Special collections: Louisa May Alcott items, Shaker items, 
North American Indian arts and industries, itinerant 
portraits and landscapes by the Hudson River School. 

Admission charge. 


Plymouth 

Plimoth Plantation. Open daily, 9-dusk, from May 30 to 
Labor Day; weekends from April 19 to May 30 and 
Labor Day to Thanksgiving; closed December to April 
19. 

Reproduction of first Pilgrim fort and meeting house and 
early Pilgrim dwelling. 

No admission charge. 


Salem 

Pioneers’ Village. Open daily, 10-dusk, from June 1 to 
Oct. 31. 

Reproduction of wilderness village of Salem in 1630 in 
cluding “Governor’s Fayre House,” thatched and weather- 
boarded houses, wigwams and dugouts. 

Admission charge. 


Sturbridge 

Old Sturbridge Village.* Open daily 9:30-5:30 from April 
2 to Dec. 1. Fully open Sat. and Sun., Dec. 2 to April L 
Weekday tours in winter season. 

Late 18th and early 19th century New England village of 
thirty exhibition buildings including church, inn, gen 
eral store, shops, blacksmithy, mills and dwellings mcved 
to site. 

Crafts demonstrations. 

Special collections: household utensils, woodenware, iron, 
firearms, clocks, lighting devices, etc. 

Admission charge. 
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West Springfield 
Storrowton Village. Open daily, 9-5, from May 1 to Nov. 1. 
New England village including meeting house, town house, 
schoolhouse, tavern, blacksmithy, law office and dwell- 
ings moved to site (Eastern States Exposition Grounds). 
Admission charge. 


MICHIGAN 


Dearborn 

Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield Village. Open all 
year. June 15 to Labor Day, 9-6:30 p.m.; rest of year 
9.5 p.m. 

Henry Ford Museum covers 14 acres and is divided into 
the following categories: Fine Arts, Arts & Crafts, Agri- 
culture, Power, Transportation, Communications and 
Street of American Shops. 

Greenfield Village is a broad profile of America from Pil- 
grim times to the birth of modern mass production. In- 
cluded are homes and workshops of eminent Americans 
... Noah Webster, William Holmes McGuffey, Luther 
Burbank, Wright Brothers, Thomas Edison and Henry 
Ford; over a dozen craft shops; the oldest windmill in 
the U. S., a sternwheel riverboat, a covered bridge, the 
courthouse where Lincoln practiced law, schools, jewelry 
shops and many other landmarks vanishing or already 
gone from the American scene. 

Craft demonstrations: Literature mailed upon request. 

Admission charge. Reduced rates for school and commu- 
nity youth groups. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Peterborough 


Goyette Museum of Americana. Open daily except Mon., 
1:30-4:40, from June 15 to Oct. 15. 

Early American village including country store, weave shed, 
tavern tap room, apothecary, barber shop, dressmaker’s 
parlor, fire station with early hand-drawn apparatus and 
shops. 

Special collections: antique automobiles and horse-drawn 

vehicles, 

Admission charge. 


NEW JERSEY 
Allaire 


Proposed restoration of a bog-iron community (Planned as 
a State project). 


NEW YORK 


Chatham (vicinity) 

Shal:er Museum. Open daily, 10-5:30, 1:30-4:30, Sun. 12-6, 
from May 1 to Oct. 31. 

Group includes carpenter’s shop, forge shop, medicine shop, 
kitchen, bedroom, and herb garden. 

Special collections: Shaker items. 

Adriission charge. Children under 16 and school groups 
tree. 





Cooperstown 


Farmers’ Museum.* Open daily, 9-6, year ’round. 


Village Crossroads, beyond the main building of the Mu- 


seum includes schoolhouse, country store, lawyer’s and 
doctor’s offices, tavern, smithy, printing office, pharmacy, 
early farmhouse with barns and outbuildings, all of 
these moved to the site from neighboring communities. 

Craft and household demonstrations. 

Special collections: Farm equipment and handcraft tools, 
early horse-drawn vehicles, the famous hoax — the 
Cardiff Giant. In adjacent Fenimore House: folk art 
collection, genre paintings, Hudson River School, Shaker 
furniture, James Fenimore Cooper memorabilia and 
Browere Life Masks. 


Admission charge. 


Cooperstown (vicinity) 

Totem Indian Village. Open daily, 9-6 (Saturdays, Sundays 
and holidays 9-8), from May to Nov. 

Indian village including long houses, tepees and totem 
poles, 

Admission charge. 


Middle Island (Long Island) 

Middle Island Museum. Open daily, 9-9, from Apr. to Nov. 

Group includes general store, post office, barber shop, drug 
store, blacksmithy. 

Special collections: Indian relics, guns, swords, musical in- 
struments and historical documents. 

Admission charge. 


Monroe 

Old Museum Village of Smith’s Clove. Open daily, 10-5, 
from May 1 to Nov. 1. 

Early American village including schoolhouse, fire house, 
country store, apothecary, weaving shop, glass shop, 
coach house, dress emporium, blacksmithy, barber shop 
and log cabin. 

Admission charge. Children under 6 free. 


North Hudson 

Frontier Town. Open daily, 9:30-6, Sun., 1-6, from May 29 
to Oct. 12. 

Reproduction of pioneer log village including chapels, 
schoolhouse, trading post, block house, weaver’s shop, 
leather shop, craft shop, express office, stables, kitchen, 
dwelling, and street of buildings of the type seen in 
Western movies. 

Crafts demonstrations. 

Admission charge. Children under 10 free. 


Richmond (Staten Island) - 


Richmond Town. Proposed reconstruction of an early 
Staten Island village, moving houses from other parts 
of the Island to add to others already on the site (New 
York City Park Department and Staten Island Historical 
Society). 


Southampton (Long Island) 


Proposed group including one-room schoolhouse and store 
(Southampton Historical Museum). 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Cherokee 

Oconaluftee Indian village. Open daily, 9:30-4:30, Sun., 1- 
4:30, from May to Oct. 

Cherokee village. 

Crafts demonstrations. 

Admission charge. 


Winston-Salem 

Old Salem. 

Moravian village (in process of restoration) including 
church, block house, brothers’ house, sisters’ house, 
tavern and dwellings. Open daily 10-4, Sun., 2:30-4.30. 

Special collections: local antiquities. 

Admission charge. 


OHIO 
New Philadelphia 


Schoenbrunn Village State Memorial (first village in Ohio, 
founded by David Zeisberger and Moravian missionaries 
in 1772). 

Reproduction of Moravian village including church, school- 
house, and thirteen log dwellings from among many 
originally on the site. 

No admission charge. 


Zoar 

Zoar Village State Memorial. Open daily except Mon., 9-5, 
from Apr. to Nov. 

Restoration of buildings in village founded in 1817 by 
group of German emigrés seeking religious freedom. 

Admission charge. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Ambridge 


Old Economy (Harmony Society of religious emigrés from 
Wurtenberg, Germany). 

Restoration of two city blocks including Great House, post 
office, community garden, music hall, tailor, shoe and 
cabinet shops, granary, store and dwellings. 

Special collections: local historical relics and records. 

Admission charge. Civic and school groups free. 


Ephrata 
Ephrata Cloister (semi-monastic settlement of German reli- 
gious emigrés). Open daily, 8:30-5:30. 


Restoration of principal buildings. 
Admission charge. Children under 12 free. 


Reading (vicinity) 

Hopewell Village National Historic Site. Guide Service. 

18th century American iron-making village, including fur. 
nace stack, Big House and outbuildings, with other 
buildings to be reconstructed. 


VERMONT 


Middlebury 

The Sheldon Museum. Open weekdays, 10-5, from June ] 
to Oct. 1; Tues. and Thurs., 1-5, from Oct. 1 to June 1, 

Group includes old New England country store, black. 
smithy, post office, tavern and house. 

Special collections: farm tools, lighting devices, toys, sew- 
ing machines, New England imprints, paintings, docu- 
ments, china and glassware. 

Admission charge. 


Shelburne 

Shelburne Museum.* Open daily except Mon., 10-5, from 
May 15 to Nov. 1. 

Group includes meeting house, schoolhouse, country store, 
inn, Shaker building, farmhouses, barns, covered bridge, 
sidewheel steamboat, lighthouse and other buildings 
moved to site. 

Special collections: horse drawn vehicles, tools, toys, quilts, 
ceramics, folk art. 

Admission charge. 


VIRGINIA 


Williamsburg 

Colonial Williamsburg.* Exhibition buildings open daily 
except Christmas Day, 10-5. 

Colonial capital of Virginia including restorations and re 
constructions of capitol, church, courthouse, gaol, tavern, 
shops, Governor’s palace, powder magazine and guard 
house and dwellings. 

Crafts demonstrations. 

Special collections: local archaeological artifacts and folk 
art. 

Admission charge. Children under 12 free when accom- 


panied by adults. 








Tas special issue, devoted to Restoration Villages, will be on sale 


throughout this season at each of the featured Restorations, at the 


Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, and at major antiques shows. 
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Plan now to visit the Henry Ford 
Museum and Greenfield Village .. . 
where a cavalcade of history will un- 
fold before your eyes. Here, you will 
find restored buildings covering 200 
acres, collections of industrial and 
cultural Americana a broad 
profile of our country from Pilgrim 
times to the birth of modern mass 
production. 


The Henry Ford Museum and 
Greenfield Village are living monu- 
ments to American men of achieve- 
ment. Surrounded by the peace and 
quiet of another age, you'll stroll past 
almost 100 historic buildings includ- 
ing the homes of the Wright Broth- 
ers, Noah Webster, Henry Ford and 
the laboratories of Thomas Edison. 
Open the year around, the Museum 
and Village are annually hosts to 
nearly 1,000,000 visitors. 


Over 300 years 
old, this wind- 
powered grist- 
mill was orig- 
inally built in 
Cape Cod, 
Mass. The 
wheel was used 
to move the 
sails into the 
wind, 


_ Efenry Ford Museum 
Greenfield Village 


DEARBORN 


MICHIGAN 


where American History 
comes to life 
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Visit 
MYSTIC SEAPORT 


Admission: 


AT 


MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 


a re-created 19th century coastal village 


$1.00 adults 


25 cents for children 


Open: 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p. m. daily 


Maintained and operated by 





THE MARINE HistoricaL AssociATION, INc. 


a non-profit, educational organization of over 


4.000 members 


(Membership in the Association is open to all.) 











The historic Oliver Wight mansion, built in 


1787, and early American cottages, situated at 
the entrance to Old Sturbridge Village. The 34 
rooms are comfortably furnished in an atmos- 
phere of Colonial days, and each room has a 
modern bath. Yankee food is served at the Gov- 
ernor Levi Lincoln House from Memorial Day 
weekend throughout the summer, and at the 
Tavern on the Village Green. Thos. L. Sanborn, 
Mgr. P. O. Sturbridge, Massachusetts. 
Telephone Dickens 7-2071 

















Letter to the Editor 


April 22, 1955 


Mrs. Jean Lipman 
Editor, Art in America 
Cannondale, Conn. 


Dear Mrs. Lipman: 

My growing admiration for Art in America and apprecia- 
tion for its service to American art, prompts me to address 
this letter to you. 

During the past few years (made possible through foun- 
dations and generous individuals, rather than the State) a 
number of American art exhibitions have been sent abroad 
— to Europe, South America, and the East. These ex- 
hibitions have been received with more or less enthusiasm, 
but always with respect, in every country except France. 
I recall with what disdain the contemporary paintings and 
sculpture were discussed in 1938 when the Museum of 
Modern Art arranged and sent to Paris an excellent ex- 
hibition of American art under the title of “Trois Siécles 
d’Art aux Etats Unis,” shown at the Musée du Jeu de 
Paume. While architecture, photography, cinema, and 
folk art enjoyed reclame, our modern art was attacked 
severely. 

Now again, we expose ourselves with a similarly large 
show of American art organized by the Museum of Modern 
Art as part of the “Salute to France” program. Referring 
to the painting section the first dispatch, printed in the 
New York Times on April 4th, contained quotations from 
two Paris newspapers outrageously colored by nationalistic, 
racial and political prejudice. Rightfully, the article in- 
duced a violent reaction in the art world as well as among 
the general public. However, our initial indignation was 
tempered when within two days it was explained that the 
Times’ news reporter unfortunately chose to cite the only 
two vicious, irresponsible statements, and that actually the 
reception was good, indeed. It was surprising, therefore, 
to read two weeks later in reputable American publications 
that the American paintings evoked a derogatory response 
in the Paris press — and this after the critics here ob- 
viously made a careful survey. The headings in the two 
Sunday art pages on April 17th were: New York Herald 
Tribune, “BAD PRESS FOR U. S. ART”; New York 
Times, “PARIS FINDS PAINTINGS CONTROVERSIAL,” 
with emphasis on “The French . . . judge other painting 
with a justifiably prejudiced eye... .” 

Excerpts from other articles include: Brooks Atkinson 
in the New York Times: “The paintings are already on 
view and have been cheerfully panned by the Paris press ;” 
and in Time magazine on April 19th — “French critics 
went along with the gallerygoers, found much to praise in 
U. S. architecture and movies and plenty to pan in paint- 
ing and sculpture.” 

Apropos, several explanations were offered by our critics, 
alternating between questioning the wisdom of the choice 
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and the inferiority of American art. In any event, there js 
no doubt at all that our painting is not liked in Franee! 
Why? Can France afford to shift even slightly from i 
long-held supreme position, and the income it represents? 
Besides, the dealers there and those in New York haye 
huge investments to protect. The modern “old masters” 
are almost all deceased. New generations everywhere, Italy, 
England, and particularly the U.S.A. present a dangerous 
challenge. 

I am afraid that every effort will be exerted to hold us 
down in recognition. Constantly, the question is asked by 
the French: “What is American about American art?’ 
Sure, folk art or the “primitive” style and stilted realism 
belong. But what right have we to presume in participat 
ing in the international art language, a young country g0 
naive? Perhaps the French forget that their own boys 
drew from contemporary and early sources, just like artists 
here and everywhere, and as all perceptive artists will 
continue to do in the natural development of art. They 
also overlook the fact that the justly famous School of 
Paris was not entirely French. Far from it. In the very 
formation of the school were Dutch, Spanish, Italian, Rus- 
sian, Romanian, Bulgarian, and some American nationals 
— Van Gogh, Picasso, Gris, Modigliani, de Chirico, Soutine, 
Chagall, Brancusi, Pascin, ete. 

Actually, I feel that the French should try to be gracious 
to us. We have been awfully good to them. We have as 
sumed an abject, adoring role. We helped nobly toward 
establishing France as the cultural center of the world. 
Weren’t American collectors among the first — rather than 
the French — to purchase modern art: the Stein family, 
Cone sisters, Quinn, Lizzie Bliss, Dr. Barnes, the Guggen- 
heims and an infinite number of other adventurous collec: 
tors? Yes, and this support continues today, both money: 
wise and through exaggerated promotion in many museums 
and in the press. 

I think it is high time for us to re-evaluate our position 
in the world, and to demand respect for our vital contribu. 
tion in the field of art. We need not fight chauvinism with 
chauvinism, although it is a powerful temptation. We need 
not try to shape an isolated Yankee art. Instead, let us 
encourage the rich diversity of styles which reflect the 
source and environmental differences, the individual expres 
sion characteristic of this vast land of ours. Now is the 
time to shed the blank acceptance of any other nation’s 
superiority, and once for all to remove the arbitrary de 
marcation line. I hope devoutly that hereafter we will 
learn to judge each work of art on its own merit, with no 
consideration for when, where, and who. The art language 
is the same for all. 

Finally, perhaps the unwarranted abuse will stir us to 4 
studied appreciation of American art. 

Sincerely yours, 


EpitH HALPert 
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THE SHAKER MUSEUM 


OLD CHATHAM, NEW YORK 


A COMPREHENSIVE EXHIBIT OF SHAKER LIFE 
NEW ROOMS e SHOPS e CRAFTS e LIBRARY ¢ STORE 








OPEN MAY 1st - OCTOBER 31st 


Hours: 
Daily 10 a. m. - 5.30 p.m. 
Sunday 12 noon - 6 p. m. 


Two miles off Route 66 

Take 
Routes 9H or 22 from South or North 
Route 20 from East or West 
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Shelburne Museum continued from page 22 


been made for the Centennial Exposition held in Phil. 
delphia in 1876. Authorities and experts have all «greed 
that they have never seen finer carving and painting jp 
carrousel figures. For many years the complete carrousel 
was stored in its own building in upper New York state 
and it is in perfect condition. The forty animals and the 
four gondolas for timid children, the painted back panels, 
the painted canvas panels, the braces for the building 
and the building itself, together with the original steam 
engine and calliope for music, have all been carefully 
preserved. There are twenty-nine horses, three goats, three 
deer, three giraffes as well as one lion and one tiger in 
this carrousel and the carving of the animals (which have 
leather trappings and jeweled ornaments on their saddles) 
is of extraordinarily fine workmanship. It is felt tha 
Italians and Germans must have had a hand in fashioning 
this carrousel. 

A ride on a merry-go-round is a joy to a child as well 
as to his parents who can watch the sheer pleasure mir. 
rored on the child’s face, and it is hoped that before 
too long the Shelburne Museum carrousel will be set up in 
working order for our young visitors to enjoy. 

Apart from the collection of mechanical and transporta. 
tion toys, displayed in other sections of the museum is a 
group of items which although originally fashioned prob- 
ably as toys for children, found their rightful place as 
decorative accents on mantels, chests and tables. The 
carvings of Wilhelm Schimmel are in this category and 
the Shelburne Museum is fortunate to have a large collee- 
tion of this itinerant artist’s work. The small birds and 
animals in the collection are believed to have been done 
late in Schimmel’s life, whereas the patriotic display eagles 
which he carved just after the Battle of Gettysburg are 
thought to be his earlier work. 

Included also in this miscellaneous category are _ the 
examples of cast iron work in the museum collection. 
Cast iron did not possess the strength and toughness of 
the older wrought iron, but it did possess an adaptability 
to the elaborate motifs of design that were becoming in- 
creasingly popular in the beginning of the Victorian era. 
This period in our history also coincided with the open 
ing of the West and the California Gold Rush and in their 
travels westward, men and women were introduced to the 
ornate and graceful iron work in the churches and court 
yards of that part of our country. The Mexican, and be- 
hind that the Spanish, influence inspired artists to vel 
ture into this new field of design. In the museum cvllee- 
tion one can see examples of hitching posts, mission bells, 
a figure of Father Time, the grim reaper, which presumr 
ably decorated a burial vault, and also cast iron firebacks, 
stove plates, and mill weights of an earlier period. 

The marble plaque of the head of a young girl in the 
museum was executed by Larkin Mead, the Vermont sculp- 
tor who was known as the Michelangelo of Americ». It 
contrasts vividly with the gravestone marker of a cat 
carved in soapstone and with the incised stone carving of 
a horse and vignette with initials and date which was prob 
ably used at the entrance of the owner’s home as an ind 
cation of its building date. 

The carving of the Mennonite couple (only five and 4 
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half inches tall), the Revolutionary soldier which dates 
from the late eighteenth century, and the mounted figure 
of George Washington on horseback, carved in 1780, which 
have frequently been reproduced, are outstanding examples 


of woodcarving. 
It is interesting to note that of all the categories of folk SHELBURNE HARBOUR nn 
art exhibited at the Shelburne Museum, the only native 


American art, that of decoy making, is the one art that 
is still being carried on as a modern craft. Wherever 
there is bird hunting, there you will find gunners and 
village whittlers still making decoys. The museum collec- 
tion was gathered bird by bird over the past half-century.’ 
In 1952, the Joel Barber collection, which was purchased 
from his estate, was added to the variety of decoys we al- 
ready possessed, so that this collection is the largest in 
the country. It will be placed on display in 1955 in the 
Dorset Castle, an imposing structure with Greek-revival 
columns which was brought to the museum from East 
Dorset, Vermont. One of the outstanding features of this 
house is the use of Vermont marble in its foundations 


All Vacation Accommodations 


RECOMMENDED BY ALL LEADING 
FOOD AUTHORITIES 


and porches. 

The eagle appears in every collection in the Shelburne 
Museum as a decorative motif and in the sculpture collec- 
tion it is found in almost every medium that exists. The 
largest eagle is the carved wood eagle with wingspread 
of sixteen feet from Portsmouth, New Hampshire. One of 
the smallest is the cast iron door stop eagle with its ten Tel. Burlington, Vt. 4-6252 
inch wingspread. In between these two extremes, one 
can see gilded eagles which were used on public buildings 
and steamboats, a tin eagle used as a decoration at the 


Four Miles from the center of Shelburne on 
Lake Champlain 
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Trifles and Treasures 


at 


THE HOUSE OF ST. JAMES 


Garrison-on-Hudson, New York 


(3 miles north of Bear Mountain Bridge, Route 9D) 


Phone Garrison 4-3610 — by appointment for individual attention 
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Restoration of interiors of Nathan 
Hale House,  Buttolph-Williams 
House, Harrison-Gray-Otis House, 
New York Historical Society, etc. 
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OAKLEDGE 


on Lake Champlain 
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rear of a fire house, or a tin eagle with little trianzular 
pieces of metal layered on the body to simulate avtual 
feathers. There is a gilded eagle perched on a legal ‘ome 
which is believed to have decorated a lawyer’s office. A 
copper eagle with wide-spread wings which has oxidized 
so that it looks as though it had been lacquered with flat 
black paint contrasts strikingly with a gold painted eagle 
from the old opera house in Rutland, Vermont. 

In addition to all this sculpture in the Stagecoach Inn, 
folk art can be seen in the museum’s other colleciions 
and as a decorative accent in various buildings. For in. 
stance, on entering the dignified brick Meeting House 
Justice greets you, a statue ten feet tall, carved, except 
for her upraised arm, out of a single block of pine, with 
a bandage over her eyes and holding the traditional scales, 
Justice in her graceful robes is indeed a regal figure and 
is considered one of our outstanding pieces of folk art. 
The painted murals resembling the falls at Niagara and 
a pastoral country scene installed in the downstairs assem. 
bly room of this building demonstrate another form of 
primitive art. In the Dutton House, a substantial and 
quaint Vermont dwelling of the early days and furnished 
accordingly, folk art can be seen in the stenciling on the 
plaster walls and on the feather-painted floors. It appears 
as adornment on chests of drawers and other furniture. 
In the Vermont House, with its old stone exterior and 
sophisticated rooms, the home possibly of a well-to-do sea 
captain, it can be seen in the eagle hanging over the fire. 
place in the entrance hall and in the scenic wallpaper in 
the dining room. On the walls made of vertical boards in 
the Stencil House it can be seen in the stylized flower 
and eagle stenciling. Among the carriages in the large 
collection assembled in the Horseshoe Barn, primitive 
paintings can be seen on Concord coaches and _ in the 
decorated sleigh backs. Expressions of early American 
art on canvas and on velvets by professionals and amateurs 
decorate the walls of all the houses. Folk art appears in 
the quilts, rugs and hat boxes in the Hat and Fragrance 
Unit. It may be found in the collections of toys, dolls, 
and ceramics, all in the Variety Unit, a four-square brick 
house with attached wooden ells, the only building located 
on the original parcel of land and now the heart of the 
Shelburne Museum. It appears among the drawings dee- 
orating the walls of the one-room Vergennes School, a 
brick structure with a little classic bell-tower, the first 
building to be moved to the museum grounds in 1948. 
It may be seen in the Shaker building, a three-story struc: 
ture supported by granite columns, where are displayed 
thousands of early woodworking tools and ingenious me 
chanical devices. It will be found in the miscellaneous 
articles on display in the Country Store, in the tin paint 
ings and bottle labels, on the shaving mugs filed for the 
customers in the barber shop in the back shed attached 
to the Country Store. It is certainly to be found aboard 
the sidewheeler steamboat, the Ticonderoga, with its many 
lithographs and broadsides of early steamboating. VW hile 
the Ticonderoga was built in 1905, its basic design reaches 
back into the early years of the nineteenth century, 4 
fact to which the museum’s many Bard paintings of «arly 
sidewheelers charmingly testify. The steamboat was one 
of America’s few genuinely original contributions to 1aval 
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architecture and the Ticonderoga, whose super-structure 
was )uilt by Vermont ship carpenters in the grand tradi- 
tion, is reminiscent in every way of the floating palaces 
on waich our forefathers traveled up and down the water- 
ways of America. While it may at first seem that the 
maritime part of the museum is incongruous, it must be 
borne in mind that the second successful steamboat in 
the world sailed on Lake Champlain, that it has known 
the sidewheel steamboat longer than any lake in the world, 
and that the shipyard at Shelburne Harbor built these 
yessels one after another for eight decades. 

The structures at the museum and their collections are 
diverse not only in period, but in character, a basic con- 
cept that departs rather radically from that followed by 
other outdoor museums, for we do not feel that beauty 
is the exclusive property of any one period. However, 
as mentioned previously, it is wise to repeat that a com- 
mon denominator exists in the same imaginative and 
creative quality that appears in all the classifications and 
often the same motif, whether a carved object, a quilt, a 
rug, a chest, a sleigh or a piece of pottery. The Colchester 
Lighthouse, constructed on a reef in Lake Champlain in 
1871 and moved to the museum in 1952 has just as much 
charm in its way as does the little Stone Cottage moved 
from South Burlington, because of its fine masonry work, 
and the long double lane Covered Bridge which prior to 
becoming the entrance to the museum grounds, spanned 
the Lamoille River for over a century. 

National publications have indicated interest in and 
even enthusiasm for what we are trying to do at the Shel- 
burne Museum. They say we are pioneers in the museum 
field, which is a fine tribute and gives us great confidence. 
We have never thought of ourselves as pioneers. We have 
collected the things that seemed to us, at least, to have 
beauty and placed them in buildings that seemed to us 
to have integrity and charm. 

If during the coming years, it turns out that the public 
thinks so too, then we can only hope that one day the 
museum itself will be recognized, at the most as some- 
thing of a work of art, and at the least, as a conscientious 
effort on our part to preserve many worthwhile and beau- 


tiful things from our fine American heritage. 


Colonial Williamsburg continued from page 29 


which the rest of the city plan was arranged. 
The fourth important point of emphasis was occupied 
by an open area called the Market Square which extended 
equally on either side of the Duke of Gloucester Street 
halfway between the Capitol and the College and in extent 
some 530 feet east-west and 630 feet north-south including 
the width of the Duke of Gloucester Street. Here then, 
at the very heart of the city plan was sheer openness. On 
the east and west the Square was bordered by buildings 
and gardens while at the north and south sides its extent 
was given an appreciable apparent increase of 165 added 
feet by the 8214 foot widths of Nicholson and Francis 
Stre:ts which adjoined it at these points. Beyond lay 
mor. buildings and gardens. The Square was used in 
colouial days for public fairs and markets and for the 
musiers of the militia. 
When the work at Williamsburg got under way an area 
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was selected for restoration which comprised the mog 
significant portions of the original city. It was planned ty 
restore or rebuild only those structures having special 
importance within these limits including the greens, cer. 
tain streets and gardens. Modern structures were to be 
removed. As this program advanced, interest on the part 
of the public, quite unsolicited, became very much greater 
than had ever been anticipaied. At the same time think. 
ing about the scope of the project underwent a change, 
The limits of the historic area were enlarged and it was 
decided to preserve or re-create all of the buildings and 
grounds of the colonial period therein, It was also decided 
that apart from the buildings to be open to visitors the 
other structures should be made habitable wherever pos. 
sible in order that the area become a living one and not 
a dead exhibit, closed from late afternoon until the follow. 
ing morning. Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., summed up the decision 
when he said: “To undertake to preserve a single building 
when its environment has changed and is no longer in 
keeping has always seemed to me unsatisfactory. . . . The 
restoration of Williamsburg, however, offered an oppor. 
tunity to restore a complete area and free it entirely from 
alien or inharmonious surroundings, as well as to preserve 
the beauty and charm of the old buildings and gardens of 
the city and its historic significance. Thus it made a 
unique and irresistible appeal.” In the meantime the 
continued research in all the fields related to the work 
had reached a state which made it possible to accomplish 
the new program with faithful authenticity. 

The program of physical creation in Williamsburg has 
now been under active way since 1928 so that its scope 
at the present time is a matter of interest. The historic 
area contains 130 acres. Within this area 75 acres of greens 
and gardens have been restored or reconstructed, not in- 
cluding the streets of which all have been or will be re 
stored. The number of restored buildings is 82, of those 
reconstructed 375 and of those removed 616. 

Before the first buildings were restored the sites on 
which they stood were investigated by archaeologists, an 
operation which has now encompassed more than 60 acres 
of ground within the historic area. The work is still under- 
way on sites yet to be restored within the area. The pri 
mary purpose of archaeological excavation in locating, 
identifying and recording remains of old foundations or 
traces of their former existence, has resulted in a second- 
ary benefit: the accumulation of a vast store of artifacts. 
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These evidences of man’s occupancy include bits of pot- 
tery, ceramics, glass, marble, stone and metals of all kinds, 
fabricated for many purposes, and as might be expected, 
dating from the days before the coming of the first settlers 
until the present. 

All excavated artifacts are identified and stored accord- 
ing to the site on which discovered; those of more recent 
date than the first quarter of the 19th century are retained 
in bulk storage for future students. Earlier artifacts are 
carefully cleaned, identified, cataloged, individually marked 
and stored by classification. Metal objects, particularly of 
iron, are treated after cleaning to prevent further deterio- 
ration. In many cases a sufficient number of pieces of 
vessels have been found to make possible the reconstruc- 
tion of the original. 

Archaeological study of remains or traces of remains of 
18th century foundations has established the design of 
many architectural features of the original buildings thus 
furthering more accurate restoration. The laboratory study 
of artifacts has resulted in the authentic reproduction of 
such architectural details as hinges, locks, door knockers, 
marble mantel pieces, fire arms, ordnance and fireplace 
facings to name but a few. The artifacts have also con- 
firmed the design of shoe buckles, buttons, table furnish- 
ings, glassware, carriage and harness furniture and dozens 
of other items used in days gone by. 

Now that the restoration and reconstruction of Williams- 
burg has been nearly completed the whole picture emerges, 
impressing all who see it with the compelling message of 
a harmonious whole. There are no electric wires to be 
seen nor the other unsightly appurtenances of today that 
detract from the appearance of most American communi- 
ties. Each principal building is, as it was in the 18th 
century, surrounded by its dependencies, gardens, paths 
and fencing. These, in turn, are knit together by the city 
plan. The visitor can sense the ability of the original 
designers when they caused the medium sized buildings to 
form a background for all, similar architecturally but pos- 
sessed of their own individuality. He notices how this 
background is punctuated by greens and open spaces 
enhancing the more important buildings and by which 
means the large composition is created wherein the less 
important parts are woven into a pattern serving to heighten 
this effect. The total harmony gives all the various details 
of architecture and landscape a chance to speak for them- 
selves and to put forth their full aesthetic appeal, a thing 





FREE HOLLOW ANTIQUES 


ALBERT W. ForRCE 


Interesting Country Antiques for Every 


Taste and Purse 


Highway 392 2 The Byway 
Forest Home Ithaca N.Y. 

















Lincoln Pioneer Village 
ROCKPORT, INDIANA 


A Memorial to the 14 formative years (age 
7-21, 1813-30) Lincoln spent in 
Spencer County, Indiana. 

Stockade enclosing about 2 acres with 16 log 
cabins — store, church, law office, inn, vari- 


ous types of homes correct for the period, © 


in a beautifully wooded 10-acre park. 
Open daily, 7-5 
Admission: adults 50 cents, children 25 cents 








The Finest Collec- @ 
tion of Antique 
Carved Wood 
Framesin America 
“ SCHWEITZER 
205 E. 54 St., N. Y. 








ROBERT HERRON 


Antiques 


An interesting stock dating from American 

18th century through Victorian, with a range 

of rarity and price to please both the ad- 
vanced collector and the beginner. 


ROUTE 22 AUSTERLITZ, N. Y. 











We have five buildings filled with a great 
variety of American antiques. If you are 
looking for furniture, china, glass, silver and 
paintings a visit will repay you. 


WINIFRED E. HARDING 
WOODSTOCK, VERMONT TEL. 359M 


Two miles north of Woodstock, South Pom- 
fret Road. Follow the hard surface road. 
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As a member of the 


Society for the Preservation 
of New England Antiquities 


YOU would be privileged to 


VISIT, without entrance fee, over 50 historic 
17th, 18th and early 19th century houses and 
buildings owned by the Society 


ATTEND illustrated lectures by well-known col- 
lector-authorities on subjects of New England 
and antiquarian interest 


RECEIVE an illustrated quarterly bulletin — 
Old-Time New England — containing informa- 
tive articles on the arts, architecture, manners 
and customs of the region 

RESEARCH in the Society’s New England Mu- 
seum of many types of antiquities and Library 
of architectural photographs, measured drawings, 
early wallpapers, original wall and furniture 
stencils, and historical views of all kinds 


Associate Membership only $3.00 
and Active $6.00, per year 


Apply directly to S.P.N.E.A. 
141 Cambridge Street, Boston 14, Mass. 








Would anyone having any knowledge of any 
picture of Lambert Hitchcock, the original 
maker of the well known Hitchcock chairs, 
please write to The Hitchcock Chair Co., 
Riverton, Conn.? We are also interested in 
original broadsides of the chairs, bills-of- 
sale, etc. If this material could not be pur- 
chased we would greatly appreciate the 
opportunity to photograph same. 


WRITE: The Hitchcock Chair Co., Riverton- 
Hitchcocks-ville, Conn. 











MY SISTER & I, Antiques 


Specializing in 


STEINS — TANKARDS — TOBIES 


Tel. Yonkers 3-7293 
By Appointment Only 


374 Riverdale Ave. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Potty FABEL Murie. ENSLEIN 








not possible in most places where periods are mixed and 
clash with themselves, Above all else its order and unity 
make it a place in America of exceptional beauty. 

From the very first the Williamsburg project was faced 
with a series of problems. Seemingly no sooner was one 
disposed of than another immediately sprang into its place 
and some came to stay. Much of this was because no 
comparable project had yet been attempted in America, 
There were no persons possessed of the experience to turn 
to for advice nor was there any bibliography on the sub. 
ject. To chart a course never before travelled is one thing 
but to cast off and put to sea in the effort to follow it js 
quite another. The following is therefore a summary of 
the problems in architectural reconstruction, how they 
were solved and the experience gained in doing so, point. 
ing out at the same time the characteristics of those which 
are continuing. 

From the experience gained at Williamsburg there must 
be a certain relationship between the elements of such a 
project. Unless each element receives the attention due it 
and occupies its proper place in relation to the others 
an effort of this kind is almost certain to go awry. 


ELEMENT 1 — PRELIMINARY 

There has to be a beginning when a preliminary estab- 
lishment of the divisions of the work are formed such as 
set-up of organization, finances, purpose, proposed use, ete. 
Steps are taken to arrange for divisions to handle design, 


research and construction. 


ELEMENT 2 — DEsIGN 

This effort will include architecture, engineering, land- 
scape gardening and the direction of archaeology. It will 
immediately commence its studies and cooperate closely 
with research. At the beginning of its work it may be 
advisable for it to direct research and interior furnishings. 
Later these will become individual divisions. 


ELEMENT 3 — RESEARCH 

Research gets under way. The importance of this effort 
cannot be overemphasized. It commences a wide search 
and builds up a central file and index to all pertinent data. 


It will issue reports on all subjects needed by the other 


elements. It will have to cover all sorts of fields besides 
history and architecture and will be continuing. The mass 
of material already assembled is very large and will serve 
as the source for publications on a varied number of sub 
jects and for reference by scholars. 


ELEMENT 4 — ProcRAM 

Here the elements jointly produce a program. Consult 
ing bodies in such areas as needed swing into the combina- 
tion. Policies and principles are established to govern the 


work in all its phases. 


ELEMENT 5 — CONSTRUCTION 

The physical work commences. Other elements cooper 
ate. As the units of construction are finished design makes 
complete reports of the work done for permanent record. 
Craftsmen must be trained to revive long lost bui!ding 
techniques. 

In carrying out a long range program many difficulties 
appear to plague the effort to follow the construction 
schedules and yet satisfy the needs of operations, revolv- 
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THE WORLD'S LEADING ART JOURNAL 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE 


Founded 1903 


For over 50 years The Burlington Maga- 
zine has proved indispensable to all seriously 
interested in The Arts. It deals with all forms 
of art from ancient times to the present day. 
Its contributors are acknowledged authorities 


in their separate fields. 


Published monthly 5s. (U.S.A. $1.00.) 
Annual Subscription: £3. (U.S.A. $10.00.) 


A prospectus will be sent free on request. 


12 BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON W.C.|I 


ANTIQUE 

FURNITURE 

RESTORERS 
CO. 


Specialists in 
RESTORING and REFINISHING 
FINE FURNITURE 


235 East 42nd Street, New York 17 MU 3-0551 

















Publick House 


Sturbridge, Massachusetis 


A Treadway Inn 


A restored Country Inn featuring good food, 
drink and lodgings. 


One mile from Old Sturbridge Village 











Olde Stone House 


Cordially invites you to look for a single piece 
0: a houseful from the large collection of early 
American furniture — decorations — homespuns, 
etc. carefully selected for collectors or restoration 
projects to which we have added many 
worthy items. 


S. EDNA FLETCHER 
Mail: Cochecton Turnpike RD2, Newburgh, N. Y. 


On Route 17-K — 2 miles west from Broadway 
1 mile west from Thruway exit 














Two pint pots, and a 15” pewter plate, by 
John Skinner, of Boston. 


We have been privileged to furnish to Museums, 

Restorations, and Collectors, 17th and 18th cen- 

tury American furniture and accessories. If you 

do not receive our lists, please write. A per- 
sonal visit would be rewarding. 


We are located at the Mass.-Conn. State line, 
12 miles SW of Springfield; 22 miles NW of 
Hartford. On routes 10 and 202; a few miles 
from main East-West routes U. S. 6, 44, and 20. 


CARL and CELIA JACOBS 


Phone JOrdan 9-3470 Southwick, Mass. 
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We want you to see... our new 


Gallery 


Here may be admired & purchased 18th & 19th Cen- 
tury PAINTINGS in oil, watercolor & other media, 
as well as PRINTS — all old — nothing new. 


Avis & Rockwell Gardiner 


The Long Ridge Antique Shop 
Long Ridge Road, Stamford, Connecticut 


Halfway between Merritt Parkway Exit 34 
and Bedford Village on Route 104 


open Tuesday thru Sunday 10 to 6 
evenings by appointment 


Telephone DAvis 2-1198 














MARION M. HILTON 
Antiques 


Saugerties, N. Y. 


QUALITY ANTIQUES 
COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


At Reasonable Prices 








ing around the 500,000 annual visitors. Inevitably these 
two get in the way of each other. The problems are more 
of an irritation than anything else and usually can be 
headed off by working out schedules well in advance. At 
Williamsburg the construction program is nearly finished 
within the historic area and those concerned gratefully 
watch this particular category of troubles fading into the 
past, but it is well to know that such perplexities can be 
expected to occur. 

New building materials and equipment, as for instance 
air conditioning, develop so rapidly these days accom. 
panied by an appalling decline in hand craftsmanship that 
those charged with design, construction and maintenance 
have had presented to them a whole series of problems 
of a revolutionary nature and often find themselves forced 
to fabricate certain materials for themselves or else do 
without. 

Several years ago it was decided to establish a series of 
principles to guide those in the future management of 
Colonial Williamsburg in safeguarding the essentials of 
the authenticity of the project against alteration or modifi- 
cation, These principles are simply the essence of experi- 
ence gained in creating a true picture of the 18th century 
rearranged in a usable order for this purpose. They are 
the guards against concessions to the constant pressures 
that are or will be brought to bear. 

In closing these remarks, regretting they could not in- 
clude a discussion of operations, a fact comes to mind of 
great importance for Williamsburg and all other projects 
dedicated to preservation and restoration. The gradual 
elimination of colonial buildings and sites in America is 
proceeding at a frightening rate as our rapid expansion in 
housing, transportation and industry continues. As _ the 
years pass by this will no doubt continue until it is con- 
ceivable that a time may come when these _ evidences 
of our early heritage will have vanished. In this process, 
which so many are bravely attempting to resist, the signifi- 
cance of Williamsburg will steadily increase. 
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flame? Everybody agrees that would solve the heat and 
danger problem. Of course, it is to be expected that a 
few observant visitors may wonder how the water and 
wax are kept hot without the fire going. They will accept 
the explanation graciously and with sympathy for the 
demonstrator’s comfort and the insurance company’s reduc 
tion of risk. The essential process of candlemaking is still 
intact, except for the illusion. These are now 20th century 
people showing their contemporaries how it was done in 
the old days. 

Possibly this is what it has to be. The early housewife 
had no spectators at her yearly task, no questions from 
inquisitive strangers to be answered, no repetition of 
this routine day in and day out for months at a time, 
no flash bulbs going off. 

Another aspect of the problem appears when the «an- 
dles are finished. What does one do with two hundred 
candles at the end of a day’s work? The visitors and 
the business manager are in perfect agreement that the 
visitor may purchase them. 

Surely there can be no objection to this, they intimate. 
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0. RUNDLE GILBERT 


Auctioneer 


Specialists in Liquidating Estates and 
Collections anywhere in the East 


27 years experience 


Free Consultation 


Phone MUrray Hill 7-2414 
505 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 

















MAKE ART A PART OF 
YOUR VACATION 


Combine Rest, Relaxation, Fun, with 
Serious Study Under Nationally 
Famous Artists at The 


New Hope 
Fine Arts Workshop 


BEN SOLOWEY 
JosePH J. GREENBERG, JR. 


MarTIN JACKSON 
JoHN FostTEeR 
85-Acre Farm on Route 232 


21%, Miles South of New Hope, Pa. 
Modern Buildings 


Woodlands — Two Streams — Natural Pond 
“Living In” Accommodations 
Single and Double Rooms with Bath 


Day Students Accepted 
SEASON — JUNE 27TH UNTIL SEPT. 51Tx 


Assure Your Reservation Now — Write for 
Descriptive Brochure and Rates to 


DOROTHY S. BARENKOPF 
413 Glen Echo Road Philadelphia 19, Pa. 











Announcing 


SPECTRUM GALLERY 


contemporary art 





472 Main Street Wakefield, Rhode Island 





RACHEL FARMER ROSATTO 


Antiques 


FARMERS LANE BILLERICA, MASS. 


By Appointment 























John H-Martin 


AMERICANA 
Books, Broadsides, Prints 


531 East 20th St., N-Y.C. 10 











THE OLD STONE HOUSE 


American Furniture and 
Accessories 
R. F. ViecENER 


488 Grand Avenue 
(Corner Route 4) 


Englewood, N. J. 
Tel. ENglewood 3-2524 














Battle of Lake Erie by Hugh Coberty, Jr. 


Oil on canvas, 52 x 72 


A A Gosy Galler Y 


Early CAmerican Paintings 


116 East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 








Mrs. George W. Whichelow 


DOLLS — CUP PLATES — PAPERWEIGHTS 
ENGLISH CAMEO AND SANDWICH GLASS 


Exhibiting at Armory, White Plains and 
Peterboro, N. H. 


179 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON, MASS. 











Knox Street 
Antiques 


Herbert M. Staples At 22 Church St. 
HU 2-3494 Boston 








The visitor is eager to have a memento of this trip. Be. 
sides, he may actually want the candles to use. Especially 
so, one discovers, if the demonstrator is making bayberry 
candles. (This brings up another whole series of prob. 
lems in respect to the supply of the raw materials.) 

The business manager, with an eye on the expanding 
costs of the demonstration program, points out that can. 
dle sales might partially offset expenses. Experience proves 
him right. Purchases turn out to be of such volume that 
the candlemaking demonstration becomes self-supporting 
to the extent of covering costs of materials and the dem. 
onstrator’s salary. 

The demonstrator now begins to take a certain amount 
of pride in the fact that so many candles are sold. In 
fact, since some days see more candles sold than others, 
she begins to measure the success of her efforts in terms 
of sales. She finds herself, in the course of her explana. 
tions of the craft, dwelling at some length on the delight- 
ful character of candlelight, how these particular candles, 
because they are made of stearic acid, beeswax, and paraffin, 
do not bend or drip; or, if they are bayberry, how pleas. 
ing the fragrance is and how charming the color. She 
suggests to her supervisor how nice it would be to have 
some little boxes to put the candles in when they are sold 
so the visitor could carry them around safely without dan- 
ger of .breaking or bending. 

She may discover during some lunch hour conversatior 
that the printer, working alone, about as she does, sells 
more of his broadsides and newspapers, all printed by 
hand on his early press, than she does of her candles. 
A certain spirit of competition develops. It becomes nee- 
essary to re-emphasize the doctrine that the purpose of a 
demonstration is educational, not commercial. 

Other problems appear as the program develops. There 
is the question of where one finds people competent to 
conduct a demonstration requiring these skills. That you 
are trying to re-create the past in action means you are 
dealing with something long since gone. The tools and 
the products have survived in quantity to the present but 
the possessors of obsolete skills are few. The chain of 
transmission — apprenticeship or its equivalent — broke 
several links back in time. Who now has the hand 
learning — as distinguished from head-learning — to pass 
on to the present? Can these skills be re-created from 
the evidence available, as buildings are from early plans? 
Are some lost crafts? And if re-created, may they not 
be more nearly 20th century folklore than accurate repre- 
sentations of what actually took place a century and a 
half ago? 

But let us cast away these discouraging speculations 
and happily find ourselves acquainted with a craftsman 
whose interest and knowledge have led him to re-create the 
methods and skills of an earlier day. We are satisfied 
that his work will meet our standards of _ historical 
accuracy. 

Our next requirement is one of personality and _ atti 
tude. The task of a demonstrating craftsman is not entirely 
that of a person working alone. The skilled pianist is 
not necessarily an excellent teacher. The craftsman may 
not be interested in demonstrating. He may become bored 
with displaying his skill rather than using it. Answering 
the same questions day after day, being the focus of 
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thousands of eyes week after week may irritate and tire 
him. The problem of finding the craftsman with the skills 
and with the ever fresh enthusiasm to share and exhibit 
his knowledge is a real one. 

Other problems enter the picture. There may be specula- 
tion as to whether we — the “we” being those institutions 
with craft demonstration programs — are not developing 
a series of duplicating activities. It is pointed out that 
many of our visitors also have visited or will visit Wil- 
liamsburg, Greenfield Village, The Farmers’ Museum, and 
other places. What purpose is served by showing these 
yisitors essentially the same blacksmith and his craft over 
and over again, the same spinning and weaving process, 
and so on? We must face the fact that we are not work- 
ing alone in this endeavor to present the story of the past. 
We should not let ourselves — all of us as a group — 
develop a pattern that may become a series of craft cliches. 

Thus the problems and arguments expand in scope and 
complexity until one begins to wonder what policies one 
can cling to and whether the problems ever can be solved. 

Fortunately for one’s fears and doubts one has a simple 
and effective remedy. One has only to go out and join 
the visitors. As one goes from blacksmith shop to candle- 
maker’s kitchen, from the weaver to the cabinetmaker, 
from the pottery to the grist mill, one does get a sense 
of what the skills were that furnished and lighted the 
early homes, clothed and fed the people who built the 
foundations of our present life. One does acquire respect 
for their industry and self-reliance. One feels a certain 
pride in the knowledge that these are our roots, that we 
have this tradition as our inheritance. 

The visitors, too, have these feelings. They are thrilled 
with what they see and learn. One senses it in their 
rapt attention, their expressions of interest and excitement 
as the story unrolls before them. 

Suddenly the realization of this washes away the doubts, 
overcomes the problems, and makes worthwhile the effort, 
the time, and the resources that made it happen. 
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fresh perspectives. Finally, many of our courses have 
explored American folk ways and folk life — its art, lore, 
legends, songs, heroes, crafts and handskills. 

This year we shall have two separate week-long ses- 
sions with the expectation that while some people will 
want to come for the two weeks, most will choose one 
week or the other. From June 26th through July 2nd we 
are offering just one course called “The American Frugal 
Housewife and the World She Lived In.” This will be 
limited to 102 students, divided into six groups of seven- 
teen each, and for six days each of these groups will re- 
ceive instruction in the preparation and spinning of linen 
and woolen thread and the weaving of textiles; the study 
of creamery implements and the churning and molding of 
butter; the dyeing of cloth and making of soap; the dip- 
ping of bayberry candles; baking in the beehive oven and 
prep.ring food in the fireplace of the Lippitt Homestead; 
speniing one morning in the fields, barns and outbuild- 
ings learning about oxen, fences, crops, and other facts 
of Larnyard life. Afternoons will be devoted to lectures 
for he entire group which will provide a better under- 


Eighteenth Century Paneling 
and Hardware 


English and American 
Antique Furniture 


HELEN VAUGHAN 


Chestnut Ridge Bethel, Conn. 
Phone — Danbury, Pioneer 8-6224 











Joan Morris 


Always in stock, a fine selection of 


English delftware, Salt glaze, Creamware 
Dr. Wall Worcester, Early fireplace equipment 
Candlesticks (1690-1780) 


152 DAVIS AVE. BY APPOINTMENT 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. WHITE PLAINS 9-5530 











Art Treasures Exhibition 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 
980 Madison Avenue 


June 15th — 30th 
Benefit National Cancer Foundation 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUES 
Eighteenth Century 


Farmhouse 


Telephone 
Granville 3404 


Route 57 
West Granville, Mass. 











ANTIQUES 


FURNITURE - CHINA - GLASS - ORIENTAL RUGS 


MILDRED COZZONE 


1510 WISCONSIN AVE. aT P ST. 


IN GEoOorRGETOAQWN 


WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 


TELEPHONE NORTH 7-8571 


“What Have You To Soll?” 





standing of the morning experiences. We have always had, 
and will have both weeks this year, evening programs of 
peripheral interest. 

The second week of Seminars, July 3-9, follows the 
pattern of our other years in that students will choose q 
morning and an afternoon course. In the realm of cultural 
history is offered a course on the history of American 
painting from 1670 to 1850, to be given by Mrs. Haven 
Parker of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and Frederick 
A. Sweet of the Art Institute of Chicago. “Local Historians 
and Local Historical Societies” will suggest techniques for 
arousing public interest in community history. Profes. 
sor Harold W. Thompson, dean of New York’s folklorists, 
will lead a course on “Folklore of the Pioneers,” explor. 
ing the early beliefs, songs and folkways in our area. 

In the afternoon Caroline Keck will give a course, 
for the benefit of private collectors and the curators of 
small museums, “First Aid to Paintings,” showing how to 
take intelligent first steps toward preservation, cleaning 
and repairing of paintings. We have long been interested 
in various aspects of early American decoration and Mrs, 
Emily Heath will discuss and demonstrate the early nine 
teenth century methods of painting country tin, of which 
we have a notable collection at Fenimore House. Three 
of our core-staff, Carl Carmer, Eric Faigle and Robert 
Rayback, will teach “York State Patterns,” a considera. 
tion of certain basic geographic, historical and cultural 
patterns which have influenced New York’s transportation, 
settlements, agriculture, education, politics and _ religion. 
Finally, Abbott Lowell Cummings, with the assistance of 
Nina Fletcher Litthke and Holman Swinney, will study 
farmhouses and other rural buildings of 1750-1850 in the 
northeast, the layout of farms and villages, building an 
early house, architectural styles, and decoration as they 
changed through the years. 

In 1949 we offered a Seminar called “Restoration and 
Use of Historic Buildings.” Our feeling at the close of 
the session was that this subject needed further explora 
tion and that it ought to be treated by itself, rather than 
as a part of the Seminars on American Culture. Since 
that time scores of historic houses have been opened in 
this country and, happily, the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation has come to be the clearing house and wise 
friend of such local programs. 

With Mr. Frederick Rath, Director of the National Trust, 
a program has been worked out for this fall, to be offered 








LILLIAN JONES 


Antiques for Town and Country 


Deep Brook Rd., South Centre 


Tel. Garden 6-2465 Newtown, Conn. 











Gllbert 4-2223 
Appointment Suggested 


Sarah French Lo 


American Antiques 


986 Hillcrest Road 
Ridgewood, N. J. 
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jointly by his organization and ours. The Farmers’ Mu- 
seum has had the recent experience of moving, furnish- 
ing, «ctivating and interpreting a dozen buildings at its 
Villaze Crossroads, while the National Trust has been 
alert io the oft-repeated problems of historic house restora- 
tions ‘hroughout America. 

We are calling this week of study “Historic House 
Keeping: A Short Course” and it will be held at Coopers- 
town from September 18th through 24th. The approach 
will be practical and specific, the subjects chosen for dis- 
cussion being those which the extensive experience of 
the National Trust has proved to be of concern to the 
people we hope to serve. We are gathering a first-rate 
faculty of professional museum and restoration experts 
who will be expected to deal not in theories but in 
commonsense techniques. 

The Farmers’ Museum has reached the point in its devel- 
opment where most of its buildings are in place and 
the outline we conceived is, by and large, filled in. From 
here on, from the museum point of view, we shall be seek- 
ing to improve the quality of our exhibits and particu- 
larly to improve the scope of our demonstrations and the 
quality of our teaching day by day. As we look toward 
the next decade, we expect to be experimenting more 
and more with projects like our Seminars, like “Historic 
House Keeping: A Short Course,” like our courses with 
State Teachers College Oneonta, for we see the outdoor 
museum as an educational institution without parallel 
which must explore and experiment to find its maximum 
usefulness in our society. We are well aware that to date 
we have made only a timid beginning but we are deter- 
mined, and our sister institutions, the other outdoor 
museums, seem equally determined, to make these collec- 
tions of objects and these restorations of buildings func- 
tioning forces in the interpretation of American life and 


history. 
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then a litthe known young man in his twenties, but he 
won laurels in the eastern part of the Commonwealth as 
his ability became known, and his books on architecture 
and building became ever more popular. 

Two of the rooms in this house have exceptionally fine 
walls. One is plaster with a pink hue, undoubtedly caused 
by the mixing of brick dust with the plaster before it 





MckKearin’s Antiques 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


We always have rare and interesting 
American primitives. 


As specialists in the field of early American glass, 
and American stoneware, earthenware and china, 
we are known from coast to coast. 
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Elmwood Dist. Danbury 
Route 202 Ploneer 
Bethel, Conn. 8-1986 











FOLK ART — PEWTER — CHINA 
PRIMITIVES 
RARE NEW ENGLAND FURNITURE 


Alfred Arnold 


WILLIAM C. HALPINE, ASSOCIATE 
“The Red Brick House on-the-Village-Green” 


Route 111 MONROE, CONN, Tel. Amherst 8-4548 


8 miles north of Exit 49 Merritt Parkway on 
Route 25 for 4 miles, then 4 miles on 
Route 111 to our door. 








STERN BOARD 
8y William Rush of Phila., Pa. 


silt pine — 8 ft. wide, 3 ft. high 














LEON F. S. STARK 
1038 Pine Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Second Annual Wilton Antiques Show 


TOWN HALL, RT. 7, WILTON, CONN. 
June 22, 23, 24, 25, 1955 


Daily . . ° ° > 1-11 p.m. 


The following Exhibitors 


Johns Antiques 
Jordan & James 
Kinner & Harrigan 
Litchfield's Fine Prints 
Sarah French Low 


Abraham & May 
Mary R. Atwood 
Alfred Arnold 

Paul Bernheimer 
Russell Carrell 
Henry Clay Antiques 
Deerfield House 
Richard Doan 
Marion Field 
Florissante 

Fort & LaPaugh 

H. Gregory Gulick 
Kenneth Hammitt 
Hudson Shop 

Carl & Celia Jacobs 


Florene Maine 

John H. Martin 

Joan Morris 

Martha Roberson 

Hilda R. Smith 

Aubrey Vail 

Helen Vaughan 

Moira Wallace Antiques 

Paris Walters 

Thomas & Constance Williams 


will present 


Fine Things from the Past for Today's Living 


MR. AND MRS. WILLIAM GILLETTE, Managers 


Lakeville, Connecticut 





DRAPERY AND BAMBOO 


This historical paper was found under thirteen layers 
of wallpaper in Boston’s Hichborn House. 
In its original color, black and cream on rose, as 


well as on yellow, green and gray. 


NANCY McCLELLAND, INC. 
15 EAST 57rm STREET 
NEW YORK 











was applied. During our restoration of this house Mrs, 
Flynt discovered in the dining room, after removing gey. 
eral layers of wallpaper, that the walls were tastefully 
decorated with a brilliant floral design painted “free 
hand.” We have concluded that this room was undoubtedly 
decorated by Jared Jessup, a popular itinerant pzinter 
of the early 1800's. 

The furniture now on exhibition here is largely of the 
Sheraton or Heppelwhite period, including several pieces 
by John Seymour. Portraits by Gilbert Stuart and John 
Greenwood, crystal and brass chandeliers, Aubusson rugs, 
prints, Chinese Export Porcelain, India Mull curtains and 
other early fabrics, all demonstrate life here at the tum 
of the century. 

We feel the appearance of the street has been enhanced 
during the last few years by two buildings, also open to 
the public, which have been moved onto the Village 
Street. One, the Hall Tavern (1760) was moved from 
Charlemont fifteen miles over the Mohawk Trail. It was 
given to us by the Healy family of Shelburne Falls, Massa. 
chusetts, who had owned it for well over a century. It 
contains exhibits of old wallpapers found by Mrs. Flynt 
in Deerfield, many of which have been reproduced. These 
papers are known as the “Deerfield Heritage Collection” 
and are on sale for the benefit of the Historical Society. 
Here also are examples of the pewterer’s skill, and thanks 
to Ledlie Laughlin, author of the definitive book on 
American pewter, we have assembled the pewterer’s tools 
of Samuel Pierce, who worked in this area at the end of 
the eighteenth century. These tools vividly portray to the 
visitor the methods of this type of early craftsman. In 
an ell of this building is the only public store in the 
Village. It caters to the Deerfield residents for many of 
their daily needs. Over the door is an original sign from 
an early Deerfield store reading: “Shoes, Stationery and 
Yankee Notions,” but no attempt is made to show here 
a “museum” store. Possibly some who peer through its 
attractive bow windows are disappointed to see a modem 
interior, but life goes on in Deerfield and daily food 
and notion shopping is one feature of the housewife’s 
inevitable routine. 

The Dwight Barnard House, moved from Springfield, 
was opened as an exhibition house in 1954. Architecturally 
it is an outstanding example of a Connecticut River type 
of dwelling that would have been built by a man of 
refinement. It had many connections with Deerfield. The 
Dwight family of Springfield and the Williams family of 
Deerfield were related. Through marriage of his ancestors, 
the writer of these notes also claims relationship to the 
Dwights. It has been put on the site of another house, 
occupied from 1772-1790 by a Village doctor as his office. 
In this house is a gracious memorial by Elizabeth Fuller 
(a Williams descendant) to her .Mother, Mary Williams 
Fuller — a memorial room completely furnished with 
medical items, furniture and accessories which belonged 
to her ancestors, Dr. Thomas Williams (1718-1775) and his 
son, Dr. William Stoddard Williams (1762-1829), two 
beloved Deerfield doctors who guarded the health of the 
community for almost a century. 

Thus ends a mile-long stroll down this Village ‘treet. 
We have not stopped at all the places of interest; but 
dusk is closing in. We could have counted along ow 
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route more than thirty eighteenth century houses. Most 
of these were influenced architecturally by houses farther 
south along the Connecticut River Valley. Another influ- 
ence we should have noted, however, is that of Salem, 
Massachusetts. “The Manse,” owned by the Academy, 
bears convincing evidence on both the interior and ex- 
terior that its design and construction had been inspired 
by that town of taste and culture. The wooden quoins, 
the yellow painted clapboards, the graceful pilastered door- 
ways, the open coiled newel post, the banister and other 
features, are all directly traceable to Salem. It is said in 
the annals of Deerfield that Joseph Barnard (of a Salem 
family) took thirteen years to gather the pine for this 
house because he wanted no panel in his fine abode to 
show a knot. Part of the delightful small gambrel-roofed 
ell of this magnificent home is believed by some to be 
another of the few structures that survived the 1704 attack. 

As we turn back to a glowing hearth, light a pipe and 
perhaps have a friendly warming bit of cheer from gen- 
erous flip glasses, we wonder whether there is another such 
unspoiled community? It all seems unique. Is it we 
ourselves who are here, or are we just a shadow of the 
past? The trees, the houses, have witnessed our moves; 
they have done the same with others for generations be- 
fore us. These trees have seen the Indians come and go, 
the early settlers struggle for existence, the lovers united 
in the Church, The paths of traffic pass by on the other 
side, the taste and culture survive here. Here too educa- 
tional institutions carry forward the spirit of enterprise 
and courage shown by Americans for nearly three centu- 
ries, amid buildings which are bound to influence the 
youth of today for the good of tomorrow. Here, on this 
quiet street, there are no movies, no large outdoor bill- 
boards, no neon signs to mar the view of cornstalks or 
hay fields or cattle browsing near the houses. It didn’t 
all just happen. Strong people have built this symbol, 
this American Village, and those who know it are thank- 
ful. It is a happy Village, peaceful now, but justly proud 
of its past, presenting to all the challenge “Be worthy of 
Your Heritage.” 


Mystic Seaport continued from page 52 


Maritime History, an original educational project. 

The inauguration of such a course at Mystic offers a 
new and unusual opportunity to graduate students and 
teachers, The study of a long-neglected phase of our rich 
background is made possible in an environment best cal- 
culated to make our seafaring past live again. ; 

Thus, the living museum at Mystic plays a more vital 
role and continues even more strongly in its purpose of 
Preserving those principles which its founders believed 
worthy of perpetuation. 

In seeking to tell the story of maritime America during 
the Age of Sail, Mystic Seaport has presented the tangible 
aspecis of that past which give visible evidences that the 
seafaring folk of those days were a courageous lot. The 
Visitor is able to catch the spirit of those adventuresome 
days: he may see for himself some of the actual condi- 
tions under which those generations lived; he has oppor- 
tunity to interpret the message in his own way but always 
with the underlying thought that these people lived under 





te Sh lyecler: Blwirs 


Early American Antiques — Furniture 


Indoor Shutters 


Good Early American Antiques 
always have and always will be 
an excellent investment. 


Therefore you may eat your 
cake and have it too. 


736 NO. LA CIENEGA BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Telephone: CRestview 4-1355 











H. GREGORY GULICK 


MIDDLETOWN, NEW JERSEY 


American Antiques Middletown 5-0179 




















-Maude B. Feld 


Specialist in Rare Glass 


Lacy and Colored Sandwich — Art Glass 
Pattern Glass — Early Pottery 


PRESCOTT 9-0840 
16 Heights Road Clifton, N. J. 











trying conditions and in frugal circumstances. : 
Here was the reason for their success. They faced the 
daily tasks with a hardihood and ingenuity unequallg 


MELTZER GALLERY Self-reliance became so much a part of their charaeh 


that they were able to give the United States the f 


Works by modern American, European merchant marine of their times. ; 
To make the past live again, so that the future m 


and Scandinavian puanrets and sculp _— be served, is a goal which Mystic Seaport constantly see 
to attain. Through such an interpretation, the past 
linked with the present and the future. d 
at ako America’s role as mistress of the seas makes it necessap 
Summer Exhibition for her to maintain the greatest navy in the world. ] 
view of the need for foreign markets to support @ 


ARCHITECTURE expanded economic structure, the need for a gre . 
INTERIORS AND PEOPLE American merchant marine is self-evident. What gre; : 


inspiration can be offered than a deeper appreciation { 


Japanese Master Prints and Paintings the Age of Sail when an enterprising generation made ff 
17th. 18th and 19th centuries name “America” synonymous with success. q 








Loan Exhibition June 7 - Sept. 26 


WANTED 


8 W St. ClIrcle s-8926 
3 oy seve ifs Copies of the February 1954 and 


Headquarters National Serigraph Society : q ; ‘ 7 
school, information center and travelling 1954 issues of Art in America. Will pa 


exhibition service $1.00 each for any available. Pleag 
write Art in America, Cannondale, Con 
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Dismal Swamp Virginia 
Phantasy by G. W. Mark, 47” x 3714” 


P eK" high, a. D AVI D HOLL ANDER | 
Otto MM. Wasserman Antiques for Collectors | 


Importer of Choice Oriental Lowestoft 
Early European porcelain and pottery si 5806 Mosholu Avenue 7 
Antique Dutch Tiles and Antique Decorations Riverdale 7| New York City” 
Mechanical Bank Catalogue 


823 Madison Ave., New York 21, TR 9-0920 Ch : 
rysler Collection 


Between 68th and 69th Sts. , 
Member of the Art and Antique Dealers League of America Illustrated — $1.00 


























